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With the June issue Primary Epucatton-Poputar 
Epucator becomes a magazine for all the teachers, by all 
the teachers, below the high school. We are confident the 
time is fast coming when no hard and binding lines will be 
drawn between grades, but every pupil will progress happily 
as fast as he is individually able in every subject. In this 
respect the little red school-house, cherished now only by 
Henry Ford as an antique, had the advantage of the graded 
system and we are beginning to realize the fact. So, 
while the primary teacher will find the usual number of 
lessons and suggestions for the first four grades, she will 
also find much more to stimulate and interest her. The 
grammar teacher will have the benefit of many charming 
pictures, a delight for any grade; the school assembly will 
find stories and plays for all ages, and the platoon systems 
and the ungraded country schools will find projects to 
engage the energies of several classes, working co-opera- 
tively. 

Addressed to the Teachers 

Every month there will be one article on some particular 
achievement of vital interest to all teachers. For instance, 
in September Miss Helen J. Coffin, whose work in conserving 
the eyesight of the Cleveland public school children has 
obtained nation wide attention, will tell us about the 
educational opportunities and the sight saving features of 
the special classes in Cleveland. Conserving sight, rather 
than merely correcting vision artificially, is a subject that 
should engage the attention of every teacher. 

Later, we shall publish something about the teachers’ 
library in Boston. While wonders have been done for 
children in libraries all over the world, only a few cities have 
as yet recognized the advantages of a library arranged 
exclusively for teachers as a part of the school system 
rather than of the public library. The school committee 
of Boston have started such a library and the librarian will 
tell us what it is doing. 

Another article in the series is an explanation of the 
Winnetka Reading List by Carleton Washborne, Super- 
intendent of Schools, who was so largely instrumental in 
arranging the list. This graded book list has achieved 
much notoriety and has been severely criticised by some 
librarians. As the subject is one of vital interest to teachers, 
this authentic explanation of the list should be read eagerly. 


Reading Based Upon Experiences 


The three Rs must still be the foundation of all our 
building, but the teacher of the little red school-house 
would hardly recognize them in their modern guise. To- 
day a reading lesson for little children seems just a happy 


means of self expression. That is what Miss Brumbaugh’s 
lessons will prove to be, at all events. We gave you a 
delightful sample of them in the February issue of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 

It is now quite the usual thing to find the first grade 
teacher using the children’s experiences and interests for 
basing their first reading lessons upon the familiar; but 
by the time the pupils reach the second grade they are 
supposed, too often, to have graduated from that and to 
read many books. True, the activities continue, but they 
are used more often in connection with language or the 
arts. It is the writer’s belief that if these lessons are 
recorded either in loose-leaf books by the pupils, or on 
large sheets of paper for the bulletin board by the teacher, 
the value will be twofold. 

In relating experiences, the pupils often use words that 
may not occur in the carefully graded books of the present 
time, until the fourth or fifth grade. Huey’s experiments, 
however, prove that expectedness of ideas and events catch 
the eye and aid in the reading process, and the children 
seldom have difficulty with unusual words in settings of 
this kind. ; 

Reading of this incidental type provides various purposes 
of reading, such as the desire to see one’s name in print, to 
answer questions, to find out what happened when child 
was absent or to be able to show visitors concrete evidence 
of interesting occurrence. 

A child’s reason for wanting more of these home-made 
charts was, “TI like this room, for if you get tired of listening, 
you can look.” 


How Some Pupils Do Problems in Arithmetic 


To-day private schools and institutions for handicapped 
children are often the leaders in the “ New Era” education. 
The arithmetic lessons have been arranged by Miss Edith 
M. Buell, the author of the article, “How Some Pupils 
Solve Problems in Arithmetic,”* who is the Assistant Prin- 
cipal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf Mutes in New York City. 

The majority of the pupils in this school were born deaf. 
When these children enter school, never having heard 
language of any kind, they are unable to understand the 
language of others and have no language in which to express 
their own thoughts. In spite of this handicap and the 
fact that, in addition to the usual subjects of the grades, 
they have to learn how to speak and read the lips, these 
pupils complete the eighth grade public school work in from 
ten to twelve years and some go on to high school and 
college. 

*See page 394 of this issue. 
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The presentation of any subject must be clear and 
psychologically sound in order to attain results with children 
so handicapped, and this is particularly true of arithmetic, 
in which so many normal children fail. The method of 
teaching arithmetic as used in this school has been tried 
out in several schools for normal children with very pleasing 
results. We are glad to announce a series of articles on 
this method beginning with the September number. 


Drawing as an Essential for All Subjects 


Those of you who read Miss Erica Brooks’s delightful 
article in the May issue are eager, we know, to hear from her 
again. She is going to show us how drawing may be 
correlated with other subjects — music, literature, reading, 
drama and the like — as an aid to individual self-expression 
and as a means of enhancing that power of visualization 
which lies at the back of all creative effort in every art 
and craft. These articles will interest teachers of all 
grades and will be illustrated with results obtained in the 
Friends’ Seminary, New York City, where Miss Brooks is 
art director, and in her classes in England. 


Picture Study 


Mrs. Mabel Freese Dennett, who has succeeded in 
making her picture studies real lessons in art appreciation, 
has arranged the series for next year. The subjects are, 
as far as possible, the pictures you have asked your editor 
to publish, but the method of presentation, the correlation 
with music and language, are fresh and original. 


The Story Teller 


We could ill spare our story teller, Mrs. MacKinnon. 
A great many people who are not teachers and who have 
no interest in schools have expressed pleasure in these 
pages, and we know at least one little boy who waits for 
them eagerly every month. This year Mrs. MacKinnon 
is president of the Central District of the Story Tellers’ 
League and Primary EpucATION-PoPpuLAR Epucator will 
co-operate with the league in their efforts to promote this 
most ancient of the arts. 


English for Grammar Grades 


In the June issue Mr. and Mrs. McFarland have showed 
how grammar school English may be successfully correlated 
with the drawing classes and have illustrated the subject 
with some very interesting posters. They will carry the 
discussion farther next season and in September tell you 
how English and music have been used as a means of 
expression in a western school. 


Projects for Grammar Grades 


Here are one or two, which are representative, taken 
from our files: 

A Poster Project worked out in the Haverford Township 
School of Delaware County, Pa., based on the story of 
Shrinking Sally, and illustrated by posters made in upper 
grades to use in health lessons in primary grades. 

A typical Assembly Program, showing how a New York 
school promotes initiative, character building and the 
social virtues through its Assemblies. 

An English project, undertaken by a sixth grade in 
Springfield, Mass. This takes the form of a class magazine 
and is very entertainingly illustrated. 

Teaching history without books is a problem that 
confronts many a country teacher. A successful normal 
teacher in Saskatchewan, where conditions are typical of 
many rural regions, tells teachers how to meet the situation 
triumphantly. 


Projects for Primary Grades 


These include graded projects in woodwork, tri d out in 
a New Jersey school, various health and safety projects, 
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most interesting and ingenious ways of making the arith- 
metic and geography lessons a real drama, and the like. 


Especially for the Country Teacher 


The rural teacher should find no difficulty in using 
everything we publish, but drawing and decoration do 
present special problems to those who have no supervisor 
to help them. For such teachers Mr. De Costa will con- 
tinue his blackboard borders. In addition, he will present 
the suggestions for drawing that he sends to the rural 
teachers under his own direction. These are issued for the 
fall, winter and spring terms. The first will be published 
in September. 


Illustrations 


“Animals in the Sky” will carry on the calendar; in 
September look for the bear with the dipper. A series of 
reading charts for little first and second graders will tell a 
connected story in the course of the year and the sentences 
under the pictures may be varied at will by the teacher 
if she mounts the pictures on the bulletin or blackboard 
and inserts under them new sentences as occasion arises. 
Some clever animals in blocked effect, that may be used in 
primary grades for sewing cards and in grammar grades 
for wooden or pasteboard toys, will be found from time to 
time. So, also, will more of those charming window trans- 
parencies that you all liked so much this spring. 





Making the School Report a 
Real Message to the Parent 
From a Father’s Point of View 


My boy handed me his report card to-night and it set me 
thinking. 

Having lived in Mount Vernon, New York, only four 
weeks, the form was new to me. It seems the school that 
Bill attends here is what they call a platoon and in the 
course of the day he reports to six teachers for his lessons. 

That card got me. 


We are glad to welcome such a neat, clean, punctual boy. America 
needs more like him. 


“That teacher knows a thing or two,” I smiled to myself, 
and read on. 


We hope you are going to bank regularly. 

Nine pounds underweight. Will your mother come to school 
Tuesday at ten to see Dr. G.? Join the nutrition class and we chal- 
lenge you to gain two pounds next month. 

Watch your arithmetic improve when you learn to check your work. 

Thought work good and we like your choice of library books. 

Write larger. Get a manual and study b, f, t, and v at home. 

Geography good. We like the way you handled that library 
assignment. 

Watch your posture standing and sitting. 
in your games. 

We shall get better English papers when you add to your vocabulary. 
Too much sameness now. 


I admire your fairness 


Bill, I could guess, rather longed to know whether that 
arithmetic was 78 or 82. As for me, I had wished to 
myself, in his last school, that I might give the same one of 
his arithmetic papers to three of those hair-splitting 
teachers to rate. I’ll bet their results would vary by more 
than four points. Why bother? My profoundest sym- 
pathy to them in their midnight correcting hours! 

“Conduct,” we are told, “is three-fourths of life.” 
God knows, we at home are more or less successful in trying 
to meet the responsibilities that are ours toward this boy, 
but if it is our good fortune to have at the helm, working 
hand in hand with us daily, public school teachers who see 
the “big things big and the small things small,” we need 
fear no moral shipwreck. 
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THE ANIMALS IN THE SKY 
Blackboard Calendars for 1926-1927 


an 





Blackboard Pictures of the Constellations for Each Month Adapted from 
Old French Drawings by Daphne Dunbar 







The shape of the animals is drawn as it was imagined When a star is famed for a certain color it is mentioned. 
by people of ancient times. Different artists make different The names of the months can be tinted in colors suit- 
outlines of the same groups of stars. These pictures show abie to the seasons, and decorated according to one’s 
only the biggest and brightest stars of the constellations. fancy. 








The Lion 





The Lion has a big white star near his mane. It is called Regulus. The smaller star in his tail is named Leo. 





HROUGH this work we aimed to accomplish two 
purposes: 

First—through home visiting, the home and school 
were brought closer together. The visits supplied the 
missing link which gave information as to the cause of some 
of our boys and girls being misfits in life. With the knowl- 
edge of home conditions a more thorough study of the 
causes of failure helped in adjusting the individual to the 
right aim in life as well as the right course of study according 
to his peculiar qualities and abilities. The best interest 
of the child can be arrived at only when the parents, pupils 
and school faculty work together. 

Second—close observation on the part of the adviser 
meant the gradual unfolding of the pupil and finally a better 
uuderstanding of him. Hand in hand with this came the 
moral guidance. Its aim was to train pupils for efficient 
living, to realize the obligations of life, its obstacles and the 
necessity of adjusting oneself to the “University of the 
World.” 

All the pupils of the grade were under the leadership of 
the adviser. The latter was able to do much in English, 
for that subject created a spontaneous interest. The 
material used lent itself to drawing out and opening the 
eyes of the pupils to the broad field of opportunity in the 
world. 

Half-hour periods in the afternoon were given on the 
first three days of the week, when classes of boys or girls 
would meet with the adviser. The purpose of these con- 
ferences was to instill the correct habits of right thinking 
and acting for themselves, their neighbor and the law. 
These young people were put in touch with the truly great 
and good and through imitation were better able to realize 
their obligation toward others, as well as their own duty. 

Because of individual differences, brought about by 
wrong habits of study or living, certain pupils have been 
directly under the guidance of the adviser. A card system 
for recording certain facts and observation was kept on file 
as follows: 





TEACHER’S REPORT 


Grade 
Age 


Data 
Address 


Room 
Pupil 
History of Case 
Subject in which deficient 
NE ssn uk ic va en ac 


- ADVISER’S REPORT 
Report 
Home Visiting 





ADVISER’S FILE CARD 
Name 
Address 
Mother and father living 
Occupation of father 
Is the child different from the average? 
In what way? 
What kind of progress has he made in school? 


Date of Birth 
Parentage: foreign or native 


average 
slow 
Has the child any noticeable defects? 
Does the child show signs of mistreatment? 
Home— 

Type—tenement individual 

How many rooms? (Approximate) 

brothers and sisters 

Number in family Number working 
What are effects of his associates? 
What is his greatest interest? 
How does he spend his leisure time? 
Does he work after school? 


Number of older 


Occupations 


The Visiting Teacher 
Home Visiting and Advisory Work 


Rhea Fisher, New Haven, Conn. 
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Has he any bad habits? 

Does he give trouble at school? How? 

What are his character habits? 

Are his morals good? 

Is he ahead, average, or retarded in his grade? 

Weight—; height—; normal—; overweight—; underweight. 
Educational age. 


Report 


Absences Tardiness 





What is general health condition?—nervous—staple—dull—normal the school and his work. 


The teacher’s report was handed to the principal. It 
was approved by him and in turn investigated by the ad- 
viser. In this way many stumbling blocks were cleared 
away. This work was carried on in the afternoon. 


Typical Cases 


1 A boy or girl was deficient in one subject. The 
difficulty of overcoming this weakness was accentuated 
by his diffidence. Special help was given him. A student 
particularly strong in the subject was assigned to tutor 
this pupil daily. One overcame bis weakness while the 
tutor realized his added responsibility. 

2 Because of the need in several cases, intelligence tests 
were given. After ascertaining information in this way, 
class work which was better suited for the pupil was ad- 
vised, until such time as a transfer to a special room could 
be made. 

3 When time came for choice of work to pursue in the 
junior high school, some parents refused to have children 
continue their education. The adviser consulted with the 
parents and showed them the folly of this decision. Courses 
either in junior high school or trade school were suggested, 
the adviser having a knowledge of both the conditions of 
the trade and the qualifications of the particular child. 
There were some pupils who were like castaways steering 
their ships without chart or compass. In diagnosing the 
capacities and interests of the individual child, the adviser 
could, in an economical way, overcome these difficulties. 

4 Home conditions are a decided hindrance to the 
child. In some instances, it was sickness at home, parents 
out of work, or a lack of care. In these cases charitable 
organizations, such as Catholic Social Workers, Organized 
Charities, and United Jewish Charities lent a willing hand 
whenever the adviser called upon them. When food was 
needed provision was made for help. 

5 Some of the boys and girls, through their actions and 
manner, showed they needed closer direction in clean living 
and thinking. They gave evidence of lacking the power 
to discriminate between right and wrong, the hideously 
vulgar and the beautiful. Such pupils kept diaries which 
were checked weekly by the adviser, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity to build a more substantial and worthy foundation. 
It was clearly shown that some of the pupils were living in 
a dreamland, a world of fa.tasy, all brought about by the 
adolescent period. 

6 In many cases the adviser interested pupils in the 
extra activities of the school, such as the orchestra, or the 
Girl Reserve, the latter extending through the seventh 
grade. The leader and adviser consulted frequently as 
to the things most needed. This created a more desirable 
attitude on the part of the pupil toward his studies and 
provided a means for overcoming a lack of spirit toward 
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7 Daily alphabetical reports were checked by the prin- 
cipal and adviser to further improve the indifference of some 
of the pupils. 

8 One of the boys lives away from his father, his mother 
being dead. He makes his home with an aunt. In order 
to create a greater interest in his school work the following 
was resorted to: A weekly letter sent to the father by the 
boy and approved by the adviser. 

9 A child living a great distance from the school was 
absent a great deal. Investigation proved that this was 
due to illness. The child was transferred to a school 
nearer home. It was a strain for the child to walk the 
great distance. 

10 Some of the children are dull in their academic 
subjects and have demonstrated that it would be better 
for them to pursue a trade, or a particular hobby. Pro- 
visions for such cases are being made. 

11 Boys and girls often assume no responsibility and 
are indifferent to their parents. Such cases were checked 
up intermittently after proper counseling was given. 

12 Some cases of hygiene were closely followed, as well 
as dispensary cases for eyes, hernia, and glandular troubles. 

13 Special effort was made to bring the distant, timid, 
reserved boys and girls in contact with classmates socially. 
The adviser communicated with boys’ camps in order to 
place a boy for the summer, the parent being foreign-born. 
In connection with this work the Y. M. C. A., as well as 
the Boy Scout Headquarters, was consulted. 

14 In cases where pupils have failed to pass the grade, 
the adviser consulted with parents, urging them to send 
the pupils to summer school. 

15 If parents failed to see their way clear to send children 
on because of financial conditions, newspaper offices and 
the like were communicated with in order to secure em- 
ployment for pupils so that they could continue their 
school work. 

These cases exemplify the work done. In all instances 
the aim was to correct the unfortunate standards, to point 
out the weaknesses and to show how to overcome them. 
It was our purpose to guide our boys and girls to prepare 
themselves morally, physically and intellectually for lives 
of real success and service to others. 





Campaigning for Cleanliness 
Mabel Louise La Roche, Viscount, Saskatchewan 


O doubt we are, as the poet sings (or is it the material- 
ist?), “Frail creatures of dust,” etc., but that does not 
constitute sufficient reason for our children striving 

to retain, in too wholesale a fashion, the appearance of the 
original dust from which they spring. We all know, though, 
how they just naturally revel in being grubby, and how the 
boyish ideal of Paradise is a land where soap is extinct and 
dirt of every description abounds. Nevertheless, we know, 
too, that the civilization which invented soap demands a 
certain fastidiousness on the part of all its subjects. 

Health, too, demands it and so does public opinion, no 
matter what our private inclinations may be. 

Therefore, it becomes the blessed privilege or the bounden 
duty (depending on the viewpoint) of us who are teachers 
to supplement at school the home-training of children in 
habits of cleanliness. Greater progress will be made if we 
lead rather than drive. You can order Johnnie forty times 
a day to “wash his dirty face and hands,” and maybe he’ll 
obey, dragging reluctant feet over to the kitchen sink, or 
maybe those same feet will slink furtively out the back door 
to seek new and still grubbier fields of enchantment. Or 
you can devise some scheme which will make Johnnie want 
to keep so clean that commands to get washed will be 
unnecessary. 

There are innumerable devices which can be used to 
camouflage the matter of ablutions, making of it a game. 
In a country school of foreigners that I taught, we worked 
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it out in this way: We organized a contest (children dearly 
love contests, anyway, while to be elected captain is an 
honor than which the country has none greater to offer). 
After the two captains had chosen sides, we prepared a chart 
for each side, with the names of the contestants and spaces 
opposite each name for each school day of the month. At 
the head of each chart we listed the items on which the 
children were to be marked and the number of points to be 
granted in each, as follows: English, 5 (this to overcome a 
general and rather stubborn disinclination to talk English 
on the playground). Clean hands, neck, ears, teeth, hair, 
hands, wrists, nails, desk and handkerchief, each one 
point, giving a total of fifteen possible points a day, with an 
extra ten on Monday, if the child had had a bath within a 
week. The idea of a bath created a small furore of con- 
sternation, and many were the incredulous exclamations of 
‘‘What! All over?” “In winter, too, Miss L.?” But I 
was adamant. “Yes, all over, and in winter, too!” 

Every child had to be on hand at least five minutes before 
opening time, in order to be inspected, consequently tardi- 
ness became a matter of ancient history. The keenest 
rivalry prevailed and each morning that little, weather- 
beaten, ramshackle schoolhouse resembled nothing so much 
as a manicuring and hairdressing establishment. Every 
home yielded its fraction of a comb and every head pre- 
sented such a sleek, well-groomed appearance that I 
strongly suspected the family lard-pails were being de- 
pleted. As for faces, necks, ears and wrists—surely nothing 
short of the renowned Dutch Cleanser could have produced 
such a scoured effect! And finger-nails!—they’d have 
made a professional manicurist green with envy! 

The captains inspected all the children every morning 
and it was a clever atom of dirt, indeed, that eluded the 
critical, all-seeing eyes of a captain. At the end of each 
month the daily points won by each child were added, also 
the total of points won by each side. The two individuals 
winning the highest score were, by tacit consent, elected 
captains the following month, while the glory of having won 
was considered sufficient reward for the victorious side as a 
whole. 

In my present school, of primary pupils only, I find I have 
to employ different tactics. Having had no previous school 
experience, they have not yet developed much school spirit. 
They care more for the glory of the individual than of the 
group, so we make the matter of cleanliness personal rather 
than factional. 

Every Monday morning a captain is elected for each row. 
I examine these captains and upon each who passes inspec- 
tion with honors I pin a badge, which he wears until recess. 
Each captain in turn inspects the children of his row, 
sending every child who is clean enough in every respect to 
me to be decorated with his badge of honor. As they pass 
out for recess, the captains collect these badges which, by 
the way, are nothing more elaborate and expensive than 
tiny bows made of ribbon saved from Christmas parcels. 
The captains’ badges shed greater honor and glory upon 
their wearers, having been made from a piece of brocaded 
ribbon salvaged from a cast-off hat. 

Sometimes, by way of variety, instead of decorating with 
badges, we place stars on the board opposite the names of 
all the immaculate children. | 

Inspection, at the most, takes only five minutes daily, 
and I feel that no period of equal length in the entire day 
is more profitable, and experience has proved that no method 
is so quickly and unfailingly productive of results as that 
which involves the children’s sitting in judgment upon each 
other. There is something about it that breaks the proud 
spirit of even the dirtiest of gutter-snipes. The most deep- 
seated and ineradicable affinity for dirt weakens and pales 
when subjected to the withering scorn of public opinion. 
A teacher may deliver a most scathing denunciation anent 
the condition of Peter’s neck and ears and he’ll endure it 
with all the admirable indifference of a stoic, but under the 
looks of disapproval and gasps of condemnation of his team 
he’ll absolutely shrivel. 
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Courtesy of the Newark Museum 
The Newark Museum from Washington Park 


A Museum Especially Interested in Con- 
temporary American Achievement 


To him who passeth by ’tis but a building; to him who enters, a 
house of treasures—M. B. Moore 


If the readers will refer to the issue of Primary Epu- 
CATION of June, 1925, pages 380 and 381, and study the 
photographs reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Newark Museum, I think that many of them will be glad 
to receive, through the medium of the present article, a 
cordial invitation to avail themselves of the use of similar 
photographs and the many interesting and helpful objects 
awaiting their S. O. S. call! 

The little girl doll, in her dainty flowered skirt and tur- 
quoise silk overdress, wants to stand on your “Colonial 
Table,” and lest she be lonely, she hopes that you will call 
for the little Colonial boy whose knee trousers match her 
overdress and whose dark brown velvet cutaway coat forms 
a harmonious contrast with his flowered waistcoat. 

The “Puritan Dolls,” whose costumes are as attractive 
in their quaintness as the others are colorful, would like 
to visit you next November and they will find room in 
their trunks for many things “handed down” by their 
ancestors. There will be an old-fashioned candlestick 
with its snuffer and candle-mold; a pair of bellows, a foot- 
warmer and a metal lantern which some bright, sharp-eyed 
child will tell you is just like the lantern in the picture of 
“The Return of Miles Standish.” 

An interesting rosary is accompanied by the following 
description: 

Description of Rosary 

In 1602 or 1603, before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Spaniards 
had discovered California. 

The Indians there were so wild that the Spaniards built missions 
to make Christians of the Indians. 

The Missions were built of dried mud called adobe. 

Some of the Indians became civilized and worked near the Missions, 
Taising oranges, grapes and olives. 

In the gardens grew a plant called “Job’s Tears,”’ because its hard 
shiny seeds are round like a fear. This plant belongs to the cereal 
family and therefore ranks with corn and wheat. 

The beautiful seeds are still used in the making of bracelets, neck- 
laces and rosary chains. 

In the southern part of the State of California are still some tribes 


of Indians— the ‘‘Yaquis’”—who have never yet been tamed by 
white men. 


Newark Points the Way 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 
(Rights reserved) 
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The tiny chair labeled “A model of Governor Carver’s 
Chair” cannot fail to delight children of any age and some 
of the older ones will surely be interested in a revised copy 
of Dr. Watts’ Hymn Book printed in 1838. 

This is a reminder of Revolutionary days, for during the 
battle of Springfield, when the soldiers ran out of ammuni- 
tion, a minister ran into the village church and brought out 
an armful of hymn-books to use as packing, crying to the 
brave fighters, “Give them Watts, boys! Give them 
Watts!” 

Incidentally it may be stated that this old church is still 
at Springfield. 

Teachers arranging a “Christmas corner’’ in the school- 
room may borrow a model of the manger and Nativity toys, 
a shepherd’s reed pipe and a model of an ancient Palestine 
grain mill. 

For use in February, there is a Lincoln log cabin which 
has served as a model for many an embryo builder. Small 
casts of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln are 
available and also a few relics (so-called) of the wars in 
which these two illustrious Americans played such promi- 
nent parts. 

Those interested in China and Japan may borrow dolls 
in costume, sandals, rainy-day clogs, chopsticks, ‘bound- 
foot shoe,” embroideries, lacquer ware, etc. 

For nature study many stuffed birds may be borrowed. 
(Some of the Museum’s fine collections are too delicate to 
send out for classroom use.) Then there are single speci- 
mens of minerals and study box collections. Many things 
are contributed by school children who take great pride in 
presenting something to the Museum. 

One spring our class waited a long, long time for a moth 
cocoon to open. Many times I heard, “It’s dead. It must 
be dead!” Then came a very eventful morning when, 
clinging to the radiator some distance from the cocoon, we 
found a very moist cecropia that proved to be a very 
handsome fellow, gladly accepted by the Museum Curator 
as a specimen. After he was mounted and placed in an 
individual glass-covered specimen box, we borrowed him 
and proudly showed to other classes our contribution to 
the nature department of the Museum. Nothing is too 
humble to find a place in the lending collection, if it is 
useful. 

The “Industrial Charts” frequently borrowed by teachers 
help to make geography lessons attractive. The samples, 
pictures, etc., are mounted upon a piece of stout cardboard, 
22” by 16”, covered with brown paper and bound with 
black passepartout tape. Wouldn’t any child rather see a 
cacao bean than its picture? 

Newark is an industrial city and the wise director of the 
Newark Museum, Mr. John Cotton Dana, whose years of 
insistence of the need of this Museum has brought about 
its existence, has always realized the value and the real 
need of showing the many simple “everyday objects” in 
connection with things of beauty towards whose existence 
the former have frequently contributed. 

For fifteen years the Museum has been indebted to space 
allowed it by the Newark Public Library and because of 
this limited space a setting up and taking down process has 
been the order of procedure. It has been practically a 
case of New Jersey clays giving place to New Jersey textiles; 
of Tibetan objects resigning their posts of honor to things 
from China, instead of hobnobbing with them in neighborly 
fashion. The Tibetan exhibit of 1921-22 was visited by 
fifteen thousand people but as many more would have seen 
it if it had not been boxed. 
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Reproduced through the courtesy of the Neawrk MuSeum 


Colonial Costume Dolls 


Now we may say, “‘Comeone, comeall. Everything is out!” 

When the stately bronze doors of the new building swing 
outward for its formal opening in March, many who entered 
were not Newarkers, but all found themselves in an atmo- 
sphere of hospitality not often existing in a place bearing 
the name “ Museum.” 

The beautiful tapestry facing the entrance (the gift of 
The Contemporary of Newark) will doubtless attract much 
attention, not only because it is a hand-woven New Jersey 


product, but because its magic threads have brought to life 
scenes of “old Newark,” the Hackensack Indians engaged 
in various occupations, native New Jersey birds and other 
features dear to the hearts of the Jersey born. 

Newark’s Museum, already known in this country and 
abroad as a “live” museum, aims to be as useful as it is 
attractive, useful not only to Newark’s community but to 
other communities. May all who visit it profit in instruc- 
tion pleasure, and intellectual uplift. 
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Anatomy Model—Human Brain 
Prairie Schooner 


Noe 


3 Wood Model 
4 Roman Catapult 


Reproduced through the courtesy of the Newark Museum 


5 Chinese “Pinched-foot” Shoe 
6 Japanese Pillow 











As a sky that has no constellations, 
As a country unwatered by brooks, 
As a house that is empty of kindred, 
Unillumined by loving looks, 
So dull is the life of people, 
Who know not the blessing of books. 


Literature is the great communicator, the powerful 
disseminator of sympathies, the magnificent doorway 
through which we can pass to other men’s hearts, and 
obtain warmth for our own. 

I know an educator who exults in a life of action, who 
does big things, yet is such a tremendous reader that he 
has an unusually wide knowledge of books and authors. 
I asked him the value of reading. 

“Every time I read a worth-while book,” he replied, 
“T feel that my world has been made larger; where before 
I had seen only a blank space, now I see a new world, the 
world in which the author lived. I am that much more 
alive to my own world.” 

We all want to live as keenly, as vitally as possible. 
The roots of the present are buried deep in the past; to 
appreciate the present, we must have an understanding 
of the past. There is but one way to do this, through 
literature. 

Every intelligent person should form the habit of 
reading. Few people read enough. Some people may ask, 
“How much should we read?” I believe we should read 
at least one book a week—more, if possible. 
week is a start. 

The first thing we must realize is that books are intimately 
connected with the world in which we live. Their true 
value does not come from the pleasure which we receive 
during the actual hours in which we are turning the pages, 
but in the reaction we have upon the world, and the world 
upon us, as a result of having read them. 

If a book does not influence our attitude toward God, 
our fellow-men, our ideals and our ambitions, we may 
be assured that it is of little value, or that we have not 
been able to comprehend its full meaning. 

When we hear someone remark that reading is an 
excellent way of passing away time, we may be sure that 
he knows little of books. The novel, the history, the 
philosophy, are not written that time may be passed away, 
but that the hours of life may be made more vital. 

Authors are not for the library, the street car, the sea- 
shore, the railroad station. Read them where we will, but 
let us live them in the crowded thoroughfares, the country 
roads, the workaday places. 

As some people read to while away their idle hours, so 
others read because they believe it is a social advantage 
to be “well-read.” I don’t know which class of people is 
the worse; probably the latter class, for in addition to being 
superficial, they are insincere. The person who reads 
because “it is the proper thing to do” is a weak follower 
of fashion and a waster of valuable time. It seems to me 
that it is just as well never to read a book if one does 
so in order that one may boast of the fact. Many a 
woman joins a reading circle for this reason. This is an 
insincere attempt to be a highbrow. Reading and culture 

e splendid gifts indeed, when the person who possesses 

em becomes a richer, deeper, more sympathetic member 

society. 

Never read a book simply because it is fashionable. 

us always read because we sincerely want an enlarged 


TALKS TO TEACHERS 


The Fascination of Bookland 


Ada E, James 
Principal School 53, Buffalo, New York 


But one a’ 
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point of view. It has been said that within a library is 
encased the soul of the past, the meaning of the present, 
the promise of the future. 

Matthew Arnold defined culture as a knowledge of the 
best that has been said and done by man. He did not 
mean that the brain should be crammed with facts, unless 
these facts become a part of one’s personality. 

Go to the greatest books for your most enduring friends, 
but when we have formed their friendship, let us not leave 
them in our libraries but carry their spirit into the marts 
of men. 

Reading is the key which admits us into the world of 
thought, of fancy, of imagination. It puts us in the 
company of saint, of sage, of the wisest and wittiest. It 
enables us to see with keen eyes, to hear with fine ears, to 
listen to the sweetest sounds of all times and ages. 

The day was dark and dreary; a cold, drizzly rain was 
falling. I entered the reading room of a great city library. 
This time I entered not to read but to watch and study. 

A youth of perhaps sixteen sat at my right, utterly 
absorbed in a volume whose title bore the name of “Great 
American Speeches.”” He was following the silver-tongued 
oratory of Edward Everett; he was upon the field of 
Gettysburg with Lincoln; he was following the slavery 
question with Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. 

Across the table a lad of twelve was buried deep in a 
worn volume of “Treasure Island.”’ Now and then he 
chuckled to himself. He was with John Silver and the cut- 
throat buccaneers. He was catching new visions; creating 
new adventures. 

A silver-haired woman, with a kindly, sympathetic face 
—perhaps a teacher—bent over a thick book entitled 
“Hall’s Adolescence.” 

A young college girl was reading thoughtfully a book of 
poems by Alfred Noyes. 

An old man with spectacles was absorbed in Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass.” 

So it goes! From youth to old age, each dreams dreams, 
catches visions, imbibes ideals. It was raining outside, 
but inside the sun was shining while 


Youth renews itself again 
When he takes the childish books 
Out of their accustomed nooks, 
Turning over, half in pain, 
Half in pleasure, pages torn 
By the childish fingers worn. 


Love long buried wakes and pleads 
While he touches one by one 
As in lingering benison, 
Tales of old romantic deeds 
Passionate books that used to seem 
Once the echo of his dream. 


Far worlds open and disclose 
All their secret charmed ways 
When he reads of travel-days, 
Eager-spirited he goes 
Over countries new and old 
Through the books his fingers hold. 


Life with fuller meaning stirs 
As to other books he turns, 
There a living message burns— 
Selfless-souled philosophers 
Mutely urge him on to win 
Conquest over self and sin. 
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Not in quiet libraries 
Only shall he learn to live, 
He must suffer and forgive, 
He must comfort all that is 
Ignorant and sad, and share 
His own sunshine everywhere. 


Reaching thus the inmost soul 
In the books great minds inspired, 
May he not, upheld, untired, 
Carry to a glorious goal 
Words that stand in ageless youth 
Sign-posts on the road of Truth?—Ina M. Stenning 


The Summer Holidays 


Our summer holidays are almost here. Teachers will 
now have time to read. Many are asking for the best 
books among the latest fiction. I am glad to recommend 
the books on the following list. Each book is worth reading. 
Each book will reveal unknown vistas, or present ideas that 
will jog our thoughtless complacency. They are the stuff 
that intensifies and glorifies existence. They will help to 
keep a person’s mind from becoming commonplace. Sev- 
eral books on the list are excellent psychological studies and 
must be read with that thought in mind. 


Berresford The Monkey Puzzle 
Parrish The Perennial Bachelor 
Curwood The Ancient Highway 
Dreiser An American Tragedy (2 volumes) 
Macaulay Orphan Island 

Macaulay Dangerous Ages 
Hutchinson One Increasing l’urpose 
Porter The Keeper of the Bees 
Gibbs Soundings 

Cather The Professor’s House 
Huxley Antic Hay 

Morley Thunder on the Left 

Dos Passos Manhattan Transfer 
Tarkington Women 

Rolland Summer 

Fauset There is Confusion 
Galsworthy The White Monkey 
Galsworthy Forsyth Saga 

McClure A Bush that Burned 
Glasgow Barren Ground 

Forster A Passage to India 

Milne Ruben and Ivy Sen 
Pedlar Red Ashes 

Lawrence The Rainbow 

Lincoln Queer Judson 

Wells Christina Alberta’s Father 
Wharton The Mother’s Recompense 
Lewis Arrowsmith 

Marks Undertow 

Millin God’s Stepchildren 
Romain Jean Christophf (3 volumes) 
Sterne Tristram Shandy 

Murray The Things We Are 
Anderson Dark Laughter 

Wilson The Kenworthys 

Turnbull Alabaster Lamps 

Wright A Son of His Father 
Sinclair Rector of Wyck 
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Something to Do in 
Vacation 
Boys’ Camera Club 


E. H. Thomas 


HE Boys’ Camera Club was organized on March 27, 
1925, for the mutual good that could be accomplished 
among boys of ten to twelve years who were interested 

in obtaining better pictures, and to make pictures that 
would be better than the average through competent 
instruction. 

Mrs. Jesse Phillips was the real organizer and through her 
careful and painstaking interest the mothers of the boys 
were first interested and gave their permission for the boys 
to join the club, which was organized for their particular 
benefit. No dues were charged and the boys were first 
given instruction as to the way in which to handle the 
camera, load the film into the box, make the necessary 
exposure and generally make themselves more proficient 
in the expert handling of these interesting little boxes 
through which much happiness can be gained by taking 
pictures. 

Stress was placed upon the fact that the boys were to 
make pictures of things that interested them, not to make 
unnecessary exposures of just anything, but to try and 
picture nature in her various moods and to get photographs 
of the little scenes that centered around the home, such as 
the family cat, the playful dog, the cow, or things that had 
some particular interest to them. The next Saturday, 
about eight of the boys were taken out into the country ona 
hike, and pictures were made along the route of the two hour 
tramp, with a tired little bunch of stragglers coming in at 
the finish, although we did not walk fast. They had made 
pictures of a man plowing, a scene with water, where some 
ducks were swimming in the water, a couple of girls fishing 
along a stream, and other places where something took 
their fancy and they wished to make a snap that interested 
them at the time. Their interest was always very keen, 
and I, as the instructor, tried to get them to see the things 
that were really worth while as we went along. 

From the first the boys evinced a keen interest in the 
camera. Most of them had kodaks, but a few had folding 
cameras which I told them might come later, but that I 
thought they ought to learn the simple box kodak first. 

I gave the boys different assignments, to make certain 
pictures that I thought would test their ingenuity, and they 
went to the tasks with a vim that showed they were in 
earnest. I also had them keep a little record of their trips, 
as near as they could remember, that they might have to 
look back on, and some of which I am including in this 
narrative. 

In organizing a camera club, we wanted to obtain about 


(Continued on page 445) 
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JUNE PICTURE STUDY 
“Saved,” by Sir Edwin Landseer 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 





Teacher’s Aim 


1 To develop a taste for good pictures. 

2 To train the imagination. 

3 To enlarge the children’s opportunities for pleasure. 
4 To teach children that every picture has a story. 


Specific Aims 


1 To teach the picture “Saved.” 
2 To have children tell and write the story found in the 
picture. 


Pupils’ Aims 
1 To find the story in the picture. 
2 To tell or write a good story about “Saved.” 


Motivation 


How many remember the story of “A Member of the 
Royal Humane Society,” which we studied about some time 
ago? How many liked the story? Who would like to 
tell something we learned about that Newfoundland dog? 

Allow time for at least two of the stories about “A 
Member of the Royal Humane Society.” 

The story of the rescue of the little baby was the one 
the children enjoyed most. 

After the children have told their stories, tell them you 
have another picture of a Newfoundland dog which you 
think will interest them more than “A Member of the 
Royal Humane Society.”’ Show the picture, “Saved.” 


Studying the Picture 


Questions Answers Anticipated 


Note One little girl said, 
“That’s the same dog that 
is “A Member of the 
Royal Humane Society.” 
The little girl and her dog 
are down along the beach. 
No. Our beach is sandy. 
The beach in the picture 
is rocky. 


1 How many like this dog? 


2 Where are the little girl 
and dog? 

3 Does the beach look the 
same as our beach? 





13 What do you think has__ I think she has fallen 
happened to this little into the water. 
girl? 

14 Howcouldshe have fallen I think she was knocked 
into the water? down by a strong wave. 

15 What do you think? I think she has fallen off 
the wharf. 

16 Sometimes we liketo go No, I don’t believe she was 
wading along the beach wading, because she has 
and let the waves wash her shoes on. 
up around our feet. Do 
you think this little girl 
could have been wading? 

17 How is she dressed? She has on a dark summer 

dress and a broad hat. 

18 Yes, she is dressed for a I don’t think he was near 
nice, warm day in the her. 
sunshine along the beach. 

Do you think her dog 
was near her when she fell 
into the water? 

19 Why don’t you think so? He is panting. He acts 
as though he were quite 
tired rescuing the little 
girl. 

20 The little girl must have The little girl called for 
been in the water quite a help and the ‘dog heard 
while, as she looks quite __ her. 
lifeless. How did the 
dog find out the little 
girl had fallen into the 
water? 

21 How could this big dog He could grab hold of the 
bring the child to shore? neck of her dress and drag 

her through the water to 
the dry land. 

29 


That is just how he could. 
You see he must keep 
her head above the water. 
In our picture you can 
see they are both dripping 
wet. They must have just 
climbed out of the water 


He was too tired to climb 
all the way up on the 
wharf, so he stretched out 
his front paws and laid the 
little girl across them. 





4 What else do you see 


along the beach? 


I see a wharf where the 
boats come in. 


5 Whatdoyousupposethis I think she has been play- 

little girl has been doing? _ing in the sand among the 
rocks. 

6 What else may she have She may have been pick- 
been doing? ing up shells. 

7 Doyoulike tohunt shells Yes, I do. Sometimes I 
along the beach? find star-fishes too. 

7 Do you think this little Some other little girls may 
girl was all alone? have been with her. 

9 Where do you suppose I think they have gone to 
they are now? the house. 

10 Why would they gotothe Iseesome dark clouds in 


house and leave this little 
girl down along the beach 
alone? 


the picture. They may 
have thought it would rain. 


11 Yes, that may be true. No, it doesn’t. 
The boat out on the water 
doesn’t seem worried, 
though, do you think? 

12 What else do you seein I see seagulls. 


the picture? 


up on the wharf. How 
has he laid her? 
23 Why doesn’t he take her 


He will stay there and 
home or get some help? 


guard her until someone 
comes. 
I think her mother will 
soon miss her and_come to 
look for her. 
She will be very, very 
proud of the dog for saving 
her little daughter’s , life. 
Names suggested: 
Saving a Little Girl. 
A Good Deed. 


24 Who do you think will 
come? 


25 I think she will, too. Do 
you think she will be 
proud of the dog? 

26 What would be a good 
name for our picture? 


They are very good names. 
Isn’t that a very good name? 


Life of Sir Edwin Landseer 


Edwin Landseer was born in England, in 1802. He died 
in 1873. 


When Edwin Landeer was a small boy he lived in the 
(Continued on page 445) 


The artist called it,“Saved.” 
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How Some Pupils Solve 


Problems in Arithmetic 
Edith M. Buell, 


New York City 








In a newspaper some time ago, there appeared in con- 
nection with an article on the “Rothermere Quiz” a list 
of ‘questions in different subjects selected at random from 
examinations in Grade 8B of various public and private 
schools. 

The test questions in arithmetic were as follows: 


No. 1 The list price of a piano being $800 and the 
discounts 25 per cent, 10 per cent and 5 per cent, what is 
the net price? 

No. 2 If a man earns $1200 a year and saves 10 per 
cent of his salary, how long will it take him to pay for 
three lots valued at $450 each? 

No. 3 If a pole six feet high casts a shadow four feet 
long, how high is a tower that casts a shadow 100 feet long? 

No. 4 Find the longest diagonal of a box whose propor- 
tions are 4 feet by 6 feet by 8 feet. 

No. 5 Ifa newsboy buys papers at five for 2 cents and 
sells them for 1 cent each, what is his profit in percentage? 

No. 6 Recently Public School —— sent eighty boys 
to the Y. M.C. A. to learn swimming. Of these, thirty-two 
boys learned to swim, for they won the 50-foot swimming 
medal. What per centage learned to swim? 

No. 7 A square field contains 1296 square feet. What 
will it cost to put a fence around it costing $1.50 a foot? 


These questions were given as a regular weekly test to 
Grade 7A class in a school for handicapped children. 
The pupils were told to omit numbers 3, 4 and 7, and they 
would be marked only on the four they were to do, where- 
upon the following took place: 


Pupil Why can’t we do numbers 3, 4 and 7? 
Teacher Because they involve principles of eighth grade 
work and you have never had them. 


Some time later: 


Pupil May I do number 3 if I do not show the work? 
I am sure I know the answer. 

Another Pupil So do I and I know it is right. 

Teacher Vi any of you think you can do it, all right. 
We will talk about it afterward. 

In due course of time the papers were handed in. Every 
child had a 100% paper and every one had done problem 
number 3, but not one had put down the work. 

Teacher How did you get the answer to number 3, 
Julia? 

Pupil I don’t know exactly how I did it. 
the pole and the tower and the shadows. 

Teacher That is right. Always try to picture the 
problem before you begin to work, but how did you think 
it out? 

Pupil Well, I thought first the shadow must be shorter 
than the tower. 

Teacher Not necessarily. It depends upon where the 
sun is. 

Pupil Yes, but the shadow of the pole was shorter than 
the pole, so the shadow of the tower must be shorter, too, 
at the same time. 

Teacher Very true. What did you think next? 

Pupil Well, the shadow of the pole is just 3 the height 
of the pole. Then the shadow of the tower must be 3 
the height of the tower. That is very easy—Case 2 in 
percentage or fractions, or 100 is 3 of what? 

Chorus That is the way I did it. 


I just saw 


- form of real problems. 


The children in the class which did this work have 
practically all been deaf from birth, and consequently, never 
having heard language, their difficulty in comprehending 
it is much greater than that of any normal child. After 
reading some of the astounding results of the study of the 
methods used by children in solving problems, as given in 
recent educational publications, one might well ask how 
the results given here were obtained, for surely a method 
which can be used so successfully with handicapped children 
should gain even better results with normal children. 

The answer is that from the beginning training in visuali- 
zation has been a part of the work. In the latter part of 
the first grade these children were given “number stories” 
involving all of the fundamental processes, not in order 
(first problems in addition, then subtraction, etc.), but as 
they occur in daily life. These were acted out, but no 
questions were asked at first. So far as the children were 
concerned, these number stories were usually interesting 
and entertaining reading or language lessons, for they were 
about their own activities; but the teacher knew that the 
children were gaining the material for the mental image of 
the action of the problems to come later. 

The last few weeks of the first grade, when the children 
knew the simple combinations, the number stories took the 
At first each one was acted out after 
the children had shut their eyes and tried to see the story 
in their minds. Later they answered from mentally 
picturing the action, but if any child failed, he chose his 
own material and “played the story.” The problems still 
involved addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
and partition, although the children knew only the addition 
and subtraction combinations through 9, but—and here 
lies the secret—no process as a means of solving a problem 
was ever mentioned. The children knew that if Mary had 
6 apples and gave her sister 2 the answer must be 4, not 
because ‘‘ You take away or subtract” but because, through 
the background of actual repeated experience, they saw 
the action and Mary couldn’t possibly have anything but 4. 
On the other hand, if Mary had 6 apples and her sister 
gave her 2, no thought of addition, subtraction or any 
other process ever entered their minds—and woe to any 
teacher who at this period of problem work should introduce 
such a difficulty—they saw the sister hand Mary the 
2 apples and saw the 8 apples together, so what else could 
the answer be? 

The children also made up little number stories of their 
own, never about 44-3, 4—3 and the like (for this would 
focus their attention upon the operation to be performed), 
but about 4 apples, a little boy who had a nickel, or about 
some experience in the classroom or playground. These 
number stories were sometimes two-step problems but the 
children were not baffled on that account. They delighted 
in giving problems with the unexpected question which 
required careful reading, hoping to catch the other fellow 
napping—excellent training in “silent reading,” though as 
“catch questions” not approved by some psychologists. 
It would no more occur to one of these children to ask, 
“Shall I add or subtract?” in order to solve a problem 
than to go out and ask a traffic policeman how to do it. 

As children have little need of large numbers in their 
problems of daily life, the work was, for the most part, 
done mentally until well on in the third grade. The prob- 
lems, though increasing in difficulty, required little or no 
explanation, even when involving processes unknown to 
them as such, when once the habit of visualizing the con- 
ditions was established. If a pupil slower than the rest 
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failed to comprehend, the problem was always either acted 
out or shown with objects. 


At first the problems were probably nearly all solved 
by some process of addition. If the cost of several apples 
at 5 cents each was required, the children undoubtedly 
saw each apple and added the 5s which each cost. If, on 
the other hand, 15 apples were to be divided among 3 
people, they would manage to divide them equally and 
while the manner of doing so might not be the most ex- 
peditious it was correct and so clear to them that it made 
a splendid foundation on which to base the written work 
to come later. The children were never asked to formally 
analyze a problem, but they did their own reasoning and 
gained confidence in their won powers. As soon as the 
table of “2 times” was developed, they began to make 
discoveries for themselves and it was a very dull child 
who would not apply this shorter way of counting by 2s 
to his problem work if left alone. 


The crucial time came when problems were begun which 
involved such large numbers that written work was neces- 
sary, for then the question of how will you find out was 
raised; and here the difficulty was with the teacber rather 
than the pupil. 

Most teachers have been so schooled in the, What will 
you do add, subtract, multiply or divide method, which is 
only one step removed from the show, copy, and remember 
method, that it is most difficult to get them to continually 
Stress the visualization of the conditions laid down in a problem 
and make the process necessary to solve it merely an incidental 
result of these conditions. The introduction to problems 
requiring written work must be very skillfully made for 
the children are too young to carry over their previous 
training into this, to them, advanced and unknown field, 
unless the teacher leads them to see the analogy and apply 
to these apparently new conditions the principles which 
they have been gradually, and almost unconsciously, 
evolving for themselves. 


As the work became more difficult and new topics were 
introduced, such rules and definitions as were needed for 
the proper understanding of the subject in hand were 
developed by the children themselves and written in note- 
books. Besides these rules and definitions, these note- 
books contained the important points of such topics as 
Notes, Banking, Taxes and Insurance as written by the 
children after each new subject was taken up, and also 
examples of work involving each new principle as learned, 
the example always being one which the pupil himself had 
worked out, either individually or with the class. Thus the 
notebook formed a textbook, made by the child himself 
and unique in that it was entirely comprehensible to him. 


Nearly twenty years’ experience with children who have 
done their problem work all through the grades on the basis 
of visualization of the conditions laid down in the problems 
shows that they do not jump at tke figures in order to 
do something with them, neither does the size of the 
numbers determine for them the process to use. Indeed 
it is doubtful if, in thinking out a problem, they ever think 
of a process, as such, in solving it. 

The truth of this is evinced in an experience several 
years ago with a Grade 8B class which was being examined 
by a state official. A large number of the class seemed to 
take an unconscionable time to complete the work given, 
to the distress of the teacher who felt reasonably certain 
that the pupils understood their work. They apparently 
had done all they could, but there they sat with furrowed 
brows, unwilling to pass in their papers. At last the time 
limit was reached and as the papers came in one after 
another said, Number —— isn’t right.” “How do you 
know?” asked the examiner. “Because,” was the answer, 
“it comes out that a farmer had 248} sheep, and bow could 
a farmer have } of a sheep!” 

The examiner had hastily made out the problem in 
order to bring in certain principles and had not worked it 
out himself. 
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Silent Reading 


Augusta Lynch Feiner, Detroit, Mich. 


T is generally admitted that the proper ground for trying 
out experimental work for children is with the retarded 
or subnormal group, the idea being that if a method is 

found satisfactory with the sluggish mind, it then has been 
reduced to lowest terms and will be unmistakably clear to 
the normal child. The following lessons were put in the 
hands of children whose mental ages were six and seven. 
They were not used as class exercises, for the regular text 
was followed, but as seat-work devices. The interest the 
children took in them was unfailing. 

The sentences were written on the board or, in some cases, 
on paper (typed) and given to the children. Then each 
child was supplied with a sheet of 9 x 12 manila paper and 
crayolas. After the drawings were completed, the sen- 
tences were copied and clipped to them. These were col- 
lected, checked over and when a dozen had been finished, 
were bound together in a book 


Lesson 1 


John and Frank are working in a garden. 

John is hoeing the rows of corn. 

Tom is raking the grass. 

Frank is watering the red roses. 

Print the name of each boy just over his head. 
Write your full name on the back of your paper. 


Lesson 2 


Six flies are crawling up the screen door. 

Two are on the lower panel of the door. 

The rest are on the right-hand side near the top. 

There is a hole in the screen near the floor where the 
flies came in. 


Cover the hole with red crayola to keep other flies out. 


Lesson 3 


William is sitting on the river bank fishing. 

He has caught three large fish and three small ones. 
They are in a basket near him. 

His can of angleworms sits beside the basket. 


Fido, the black and white dog, stands on the bank near 
William. 


Draw the picture. 
Lesson 4 


Mother and father are in their auto. 
Father is driving. 

Mother is holding the baby. 

Their road leads up a hill. 

The sun is setting behind the hill. 
Draw the picture. 


Lesson 5 


The balloon man has eight balloons. 

Two are red. They are the highest. 

Three are green. They are just over the man’s head. 

Three are orange. They are near the ground. 

A little girl in a red dress and black hat is looking at the 
man. 


I think she wants a balloon. Put a red one in her hand. 


Lesson 6 


Six pies stand on a shelf. 

Two are berry pies. They are marked “B.” 
Two are apple pies. They are marked “A.” 
Two are mince pies. They are marked ‘‘M.” 
Mother cut the berry pie in six pieces. 

Draw the picture you see. 
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Posters Used in Touthing Fir ire 0 Prevention | in 
Texas Schools 


Olga Juniger 


State Fire Insurance Commission, Austin, Texas 
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_ Poster in Black and White, from Barwise School, Wichita Falls, Texas 
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Fair Exhibit Using Posters Made by Texas School Children 
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NOT DANCEROUS IF 
PROPERLY 


CHAINED 





Poster in Black and White, from Stevens School. Denison, 
Texas. Chained to Carefulness are the Curling Irons, Ash Can, 
Cigarette, Iron, Gasoline, and Match Box. 


Teachers in Texas schools are using posters as one of their 
most effective methods of teaching fire prevention. Thou- 
sands of posters are being made on this subject each year. 

In teaching fire prevention the teachers have found that 
the child must first have a clear idea of-what he wishes to 
express in his poster. Then when he has spent his time 
and thought in preparation of the poster, the idea becomes 
so thoroughly fixed in his memory that it will be hard for 
him to forget the lessons he has learned. 

There are always many ways for using posters, especially 
fire prevention posters. 

First, the small child will take his poster home to show 
to his parents. If he has made a poster showing the danger 
of throwing the cigar into the grass, it will be a splendid 
reminder to the father who smokes. 

Second, programs on fire prevention are given during the 
year for the school or for the Parent-Teacher Association, 
or often for both. For these programs the building can be 
effectively decorated with fire prevention posters made by 
the pupils. These posters ‘always attract attention and 
stress worth-while lessons. 
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Third, fire prevention posters are always of genera 
interest at school, community, county and state fairs. 
And many times prizes for the best poster on this subject 
are offered at these fairs. 

Fourth, in a number of Texas cities during Fire Prevention 
Week much interest has been aroused by displaying in the 
show windows of the business houses posters made by 
school children. These may be displayed by placing one 
in several windows or by having an entire window of posters. 


Wood-cuts Made in the King Alfred School, London 


(See May Primary EpucaTION, page 327.) 
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Blackboard Borders for Every 
Month in the School Year 


J LUne 
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T. A. DeCosta 


Superintendent of Drawing, Rumford, Maine 
(See PrrmArRY EDUCATION, February, 1926) 


























Sky—Blue Hills—Green (Dark) Bushes—Black 
Ground—Green Sails—White 


Sky near Horizon—Orange 


Hull of Boat—Black Moon—Orange 
Mast—Black Moon Path—Orange 


Outline all heavily with Black 
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Background—Blue (Light) 
Near Bottom—Orange 


Bird House—Brown (Light) Birds—Blue 
Door to Bird House—Red 


Tops of Trees—Green 


Outline all heavily with Black 


Little Lessons in Peace 
For Primary Children 


Mary Thomson Johnson 
(All rights reserved) 


The greatest task which lies ahead of the school in all lands is that 
of preparing the way for a new order of international justice, friendship, 
and good will. Upon the instruction of the youth of the nations lies 
the possibility of enlarging the national conceptions and promoting 

will among the nations of the earth. Entirely new values and 
standards of judging need to be created. ‘The emphasis must be placed 
n the valor and patriotism of peace. If it is possible to set up a series 
of id eals such as a nation should become and teach them to the rising 
generation, these ideals could eventally be realized. 
—Agenda, World Conference on Education, 1923 


The hope of the world is in the younger generation. Civilization, as 
I see it, can only be saved by its children, and not by them if they are 
brought up like their elders, in the same narrow way 
—Sir Philip Gibbs in English Edition of “ People of Destiny” 


If hatred can be taught, then friendship and good-will may be taught, 
and how much more delightful the task.—Dr. Augustus O. Thomas 


During the second year, children in most schools make an 
extensive study of primitive Indian life, centered about the 
story of Hiawatha. In this connection it will be well to 
base the peace work upon the following excerpt from this 
much-loved poem. As preparation for such study, the 
children may construct a typical Indian community upon 
the sand-table and should have discussed at length the 
life and habits and customs of the Indians. Much of the 
poem should have been dramatized, and sections describing 
Hiawatha’s wigwam, his hunting, his canoe, his friends, 
etc., should have been memorized. 


Excerpt from the Song of Hiawatha 


Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
The creator of the nations, 
Looked upon them with compassion, 
With paternal love and pity; 


Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 
But as quarrels among children, 
But as feuds and fights of children! 

Over them he stretched his right hand, 

To subdue their stubborn natures, 
To allay their thirst and fever, 

By the shadow of his right hand; 
Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waters, 
Falling into deep abysses, 

Warning, chiding, spake in this wise: 

“O my children! my poor children! 
Listen to the words of wisdom, 

Listen to the words of warning, 
From the lips of the Great Spirit, 
From the Master of Life, Who made you. 

“‘T have given you lands to hunt in, 

I have given you streams to fish in, 
I have given you bear and bison, 

I have given you roe and reindeer, 

T have given you brant and beaver, 
Filled the marshes full of wild- fowl, 
Filled the rivers full of fishes; 

Why then are you not contented? 
Why then will you hunt each other? 

“T am weary of your quarrels, 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 
Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 
Of your wranglings and dissensions; 
All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord; 
Therefore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together. 

“T will send a Prophet to you, 

A Deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 

If you listen to his counsels, 

You will multiply and prosper; 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You willl fade away and perish! 

“Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons, 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and make it into Peace-pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward!” 
—Henry Wadswworth Longfellow 
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Preparation 


Who is ready to stand in front of the class and recite 
some portion of the poem, “Hiawatha’’? You may select 
the lines that you like best. Who is ready to tell me about 
some of the habits of the Indians? How did they live? 
What was a tribe? Have you ever heard the names of some 
of the different tribes? Yes, the Dakotas; that was where 
Hiawatha went to find Minnehaha. Do you suppose the 
tribes of Indians were always friendly with each other? 
Why do you think they might fight over the hunting 
grounds? How did they fight? Yes, and their warfare 
was very cruel and bloody. That is the one thing concern- 
ing the Indians about which we do not like to think. 


Presentation 


Do you know what the Indians called God? I shall write 
it upon the blackboard so that we may all see how it looks 
and may pronounce it together. (The teacher writes the 
words, “Gitche Manito” on the board ) You may all listen 
very carefully while I read to you what Gitche Manito told 
the Indians. (The teacher now reads the above lines 
through as clearly as possible.) 

Who can tell me one thing that Gitche Manito told them? 
Who heard something else? What is it that Gitche Manito 
does not like to have them do? What things did Gitche 
Manito say that he kad given them? Why did he think 
that they should be happy and contented? Why does he 
not want his children to fight? Is there anyone in the class 
that heard what it was that Gitche Manito promised to send 
them? Gitche Manito did send Hiawatha to them, didn’t 
he? Do you think that Hiawatha helped to make the life 
of the Indians better? How? 

You may listen while I read these lines to you once more. 
Then you tell me something else that you heard them say. 
Why do you think that Gitche Manito wished the Indians 
to stop fighting? 

What do these two lines tell you? 


Looked upon them with compassion, 
With paternal love and pity; 


Do they tell you that he felt very sorry for his children? 
Why do you think he was so sorry? What were they doing 
to make Gitche Manito sorry for them? 

Listen while I read the lines that tell you how the voice 
of Gitche Manito sounded: 


Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waters, 
Falling into deep abysses, 


Do you know what abysses are? Then I shall tell you. 
(Teacher explains and illustrates the meaning.) How would 
far-off waters falling into deep abysses sound? Do you 
not think this a beautiful way to describe the sound of 
Gitche Manito’s voice? (The teacher may now read the 
next six lines.) Why did he call them his poor children? 
Do you think they could be very happy when they were 
fighting and killing one another? 

Tell me all of the things that Gitche Manito had given to 
his children. Do you think the Indians like to fish? Why? 
What are bison? (The teacher should here show a picture 
of bison.) What are the roe and reindeer? Describe the 
way in which Hiawatha hunted the deer. What are brant 
and beaver? What are marshes? What kind of wild-fowl 
could the Indians find in the marshes? 

How do you think Gitche Manito felt when he asked: 


“Why then are you not contented? __ 
Why then will you hunt each other?” 


Show that they could be so much happier if they would hunt 
the animals and fish, rather than hunting one another. 
Of what is Gitche Manito weary? Why do you think 
he was weary of all of these things? Do you think that 
quarrels and bloodshed and wrangling and trouble ever 
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made anyone happy? Can you show what harm came to 
the Indians because of so much fighting? In what ways 
would they have been better off by not fighting? If they 
hadn’t spent their time in fighting and killing, they could 
have built up fine houses and towns and cities for them- 
selves. They could have opened up mines and dug the 
iron and gold and silver and made it into machinery and 
farm implements and automobiles and airplanes. They 
could have planted gardens and raised beautiful flowers and 
plants of all sorts. They could have painted pictures and 
played in bands and orchestras. O, there are just thousands 
and thousands of pleasant and happy things they could have 
done, had they only thought about such things. But in- 
stead of that, they kept right on quarreling and fighting 
and killing. 
What did Gitche Manito mean when he said: 


“All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord; 
Therefore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together.” 


Let’s all say those four lines together several times so that 
we may learn them. Can you explain why all their strength 
lies in their union? 

Listen while I read to you what Gitche Manito promised 
to send to them. (The teacher now reads the next eight 
lines.) What is a prophet? Can you tell the names of 
others who were prophets? Do you know what the name 
of the prophet was that Gitche Manito sent to them? Yes, 
it was Hiawatha. What did he say this prophet would do 
for them? Did Hiawatha guide and teach them? Did 
Hiawatha toil and suffer with them? Why should they 
listen to the counsel of Hiawatha? Do you think they 
did listen to him? Did the Indians multiply and prosper? 
Why did they not? Did they listen to his warnings? 
What did Gitche Manito mean when he said that if they 
did not listen to him, they would fade away and perish? 
Are there as many Indians to-day as there were then? 
(Yes.) Are they free to roam about as they once did? 
Why? Where are they? If they had listened to what 
Gitche Manito told them or to what Hiawatha tried to 
teach them, could they have had more freedom now? 

Listen while I read the lines that tell you what Gitche 
Manito wanted the Indians todo. (The teacher now reads 
the last ten lines of the above.) Why did he want them 
to bathe in the stream? When the Indians went forth to 
fight, what did they put on their faces? Why did they call 
it war-paint? Do you know why the Indians put war-paint 
on their faces? 

When the Indians stopped fighting, what did they usually 
do with their war-clubs and hatchets? What did they do 
to show that they were at peace? Describe the way Gitche 
Manito told them to make peace-pipes. How did be want 
the Indians to live? Do you not think it would have been 
better for the Indians if they had done so? What lessons 
could white people learn from this poem? 





Rest 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife; 
Fleeting to ocean, 
After its life. 


’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
Tis onward, unswerving, 
And this is true rest.—Goethe 
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The Garden Child 
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FRANCES MARGARET Fox 


Howl love the hollyhocks, 


Like ladies dressed in white and pink 


Standing tall and straight; 
Beside the garden gate! 


Vas 














How I love the poppies gay 
Blooming in the sun; 

Then bowing their bright heads at night, 
When the day is done! 


How I love the tall larkspurs! 
They are a lovely sight; 

Like maidens holding candles high— 
Candles blue, or pink, or white. 





How I love all flowers fair 
Outside our cottage door; 

Snapdragon folk and marigolds 
And half a hundred more. 


How I love to see the flowers 
Lift their faces toward the sky; 
They thank our God who made them, 
And so indeed must I.—Sel. 
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I Heard the Bluebird Singing 


HELEN C. BACON 





*CHAS. E BOYD 


heard the blue-bird sing - ing To rob-in in the tree. “Cold 
wi i 





win - ter now is And spring has come,” said 
—— 





wake! wake! wake! lit-tle flow’rs, Wake, for win-ter is 
a, r 








wake! lit-tle flow’rs, The SPting has come once more.” 
—_ 


—_ 








* All rights reserved 


- 


Said robin to the bluebird, The robin and the bluebird, 
“My nest I now must build, Soon after flew away, 

And shortly you shall see it But as they left the tree-top, 
With pretty blue eggs filled.” I think I heard them say: 

O sing! sing! sing! little birds, O work! work! work, little child, 
Sing, for winter is o’er; Work, for winter is o’er; 

Sing! sing! sing, little birds, O work! work! work, little child, 


The spring has come once more. The spring has come once more. 
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THE STORY TELLER 


Annie Locke MacKinnon 














President of Central District of National Story Tellers’ League J 











(All rights reserved) 


Storiesand Poems for All Grades 


Playgrounds 


In summer I am very glad 
We children are so small, 

For we can see a thousand things 
That men can’t see at all. 


They don’t know much about the moss 
And all the things they pass; 

They never lie and play among 
The forests in the grass; 


But when the snow is on the ground, 
And all the puddles freeze, 
I wish that I were very tall, 
High up above the trees.—L. Alma-Tadema 


Mr. Story Book 


Down the street of Children’s town 
At twilight time, when the sun is down, 
Comes a squarish man of red or brown, 
Down the street of Children’s town. 


“Stories to tell, stories to tell, 
New ones and old ones you all know well: 
Stories for all who’ve been good to-day, 
Whoe’er wants a story, come this way.” 


He has stories just right for little folk 
And stories for those who like a joke, 
But none for the girl who rudely spoke 
Or the boy who Sister’s new doll broke: 


He has stories of Knights and Ladies fair, 

Of Fairies that ride through the midnight air, 
Stories that please and some that scare, 
Stories that come from everywhere. 


“Stories to tell, stories to tell, 
New ones and old ones you love so well; 
Stories for all who may come and look 
At me, their friend, Mr. Story-Book.” 


Down the street of the Children’s town 
At twilight time, when the sun is down, 
Comes a squarish man, of red or brown, 
Down the street of Children’s town. 
—Mary Elizabeth¥Saal 


The Sundial 


The sundial by the roses there, 
That measures off the light, 

Would very lonely be, you’d think, 
Upon a cloudy night. 


It measures sunbeams sunny days, 
And when I’m in my bed 

It measures moonbeams if it’s clear 
Until the night has fled. 


Ill tell you: when, some cloudy night, 
The house is wrapped in dreams, 
T’ll let it have my candle there, 
And measure candle beams.—Helen Ceale_Crow 


The Peddler and the Monkeys 


One day a peddler walked slowly down the street carrying 
a large basket filled with bright colored caps, and bright 
colored chains. There were red caps, yellow caps, pink 
caps, and blue caps; red chains, blue chains, green chains 
and purple chains, and as the peddler walked, he called 
out, “Caps for sale! Caps for sale!” 

The day was very hot, so by and by the peddler stopped 
under the shade of a big tree to rest, and before he knew 
it, he fell asleep. 

Up in the tree there lived a large family of monkeys. 
Now monkeys, you know, are very curious people. They 
watched and watched the man with their big bright eyes 
and after he fell asleep, they crept very softly down the 
tree. They tiptoed over to his basket and peeked at the 
caps. 

Finally one of the monkeys took a red cap, put it on his 
head and said, “Chee, chee, chee!” Another monkey took 
a blue cap, put it on his head and said, “Chee, chee, chee!” 
Then each monkey put on a cap and a chain and scampered 
back into the trees. 

Very soon the peddler awoke. He looked into his basket 
and the caps were gone. There was only one cap and one 
chain left. The peddler was very much surprised. He 
was angry, too, and he looked and looked all about him 
to see where they had gone. 

At last he discovered the monkeys. When he saw them 
sitting up there in the tree wearing his caps and chains he 
was very angry. He shook his fist at the monkeys and 
said, “Come back here with my caps!” 

The monkeys just mocked his actions. They shook 
their fists and said, “Chee, chee, chee, chee, chee, chee!”’ 

“You bad monkeys!” cried the peddler. 

“Chee, chee, chee, chee!’”? mocked the monkeys. 

The peddler tried and tried to get the monkeys to come 
back with his caps, but allin vain. At last he sat down on 
the ground and held his head in his hands, saying, “O dear! 
what shall I do?” 

When he looked up every monkey was holding his head 
in his hands and saying, “Chee, chee, chee, chee, chee, chee!”’ 

At last the peddler realized that whatever he did, the 
monkeys did. Then he had a happy thought. He took 
the last cap and put it on his own head, hung the last chain 
about his neck, saying to the monkeys as he did it, “I’ll 
fool you this time.” 

All the monkeys pretended they were putting on their 
caps and chains and said, “Chee, chee, chee chee chee!”’ 

Then the peddler took off his cap quickly, threw it on 
the ground and said, “There!” 


Immediately every monkey took off his cap, quickly, 
threw it on the ground and said, “Chee!” 

Next the peddler took off his chain and threw it on the 
ground and every monkey threw his chain on the ground. 

As soon as all the caps and chains were on the ground, 
the peddler ran about quickly, gathered them all up, put 
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them back into his basket, then went on down the road 
calling, “Caps for sale! Caps for sale!” 


“Chee, chee, chee!” should be said as if the monkey 
was saying everything the peddler said; for instance, 
“Look at me!”” “Chee, chee, chee!” What the monkeys 
say each time should mock exactly the tone of the peddler. 

Another story I have tried to trace without succeeding, 
but I am sure the author of it will be most happy to have 
it brought before the children, for they do enjoy it so. 


A City Sand Pile 


Children in a sand-pile 
On a dingy street— 
Building men had left it there; 
Little did they think or care 
Children small would find it fair 
And run with eager feet. 


Children in a sand-pile 
On a golden day, 
Glory, how their eager cries 
Filled the city-clouded skies, 
As with unrestrained surprise 
They found that they could play! 


Children in a sand-pile— 
Life seemed all complete! 

Never knew they beach, or sea, 

Mountain, field, or stream, or tree— 

God be thanked that yet there be 
Sand-piles in the street !—Edmund Leamy 


June 


O lovely June, with your scarf of flowers 
Flung wide o’er the glowing earth, 

Give me to hear through the silver showers 
The carols of Summer’s birth! 


Dream-heavy June, with your blood-red roses 
Burning their hearts away, 

Give me to drink from the silver chalice 
Of nectar the lilies sway. 


O mystic June, with your buttercups glowing, 
Studding the green with gold; 

Give me to find of the rainbow’s treasure 
Hid deep in her secret hold. 


O month of flowers, and showers and song, 
O Queen of the silent night, 
Lazily, dreamily floating away, 
Vanished from out of our sight.—A. L." MacKinnon 


The Bluebell 


There is a story I have heard; 
A poet learned it from a bird, 
And kept its music, every word. 


About two thousand years ago, 
A little flower, as white as snow, 
Swayed in the silence, to and fro. 


Day after day with longing eye 
The floweret watched the narrow sky 
And fleecy clouds that floated by, 


And swiftly o’er its petals white 
There crept a blueness like the light 
Of stars upon a summer night. 


And, in its chalice, I am told, 
A bonny bell was formed, to hold 
A tiny star, that gleamed like gold.—Selected 


Wind Flowers 


Weeping in the bluebells growing all among the trees, 
I found the wind a-sorrowing, his face upon his knees. 

“What ails you, my friend?” I gently said; he raised his dewy eyes, 
And shook back all his tangled hair with gesture of surprise 


“O, I’ve no flower to call my own,” he answered, weeping sore, 

“The sun has all the gleaming gold hid in the sunflower’s store, 
While e’en the winter snow can boast a flower in the bed, 

wwthe little snowdrop, pure and white, with slender, drooping head.”’ 


He rose and went his woeful way, ’neath birch and hazel bower, 

And where was dropped a pearly tear there sprang a slender flower; 

All sweetly growing in the grass behind the wind forlorn 

The nodding wind-flowers danced for joy, the morning they were born. 
—Enid Blyten 
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Argosy 


I have a garden wherein stands a tree 
Knee-deep in flowers; 

It lifts a thousand leaves to catch the secrets 
Of the summer breeze, 

And furnishes a stage well set for 
Feathered choristers. 

Gold it gives in fruit and sheltered playground 
For a little child. 

Honey for the bees, and changing beauty 
With each season’s change 

How very rich am I who have a garden 
Wherein stands a tree!—Alice Gay Judd 


June 


Roses in the garden, blossoms on the clover, 
Days of long vacation coming, coming soon! 
Gay days, play days, school is almost over; 
O, I am so happy when it’s June! 
In the morning glories honey bees are humming, 
Daisies white are nodding to the sun at noon. 
Gay days, play days, summer-time is coming; 
O, I am so happy when it’s June! 
Sometimes on the river, after daylight passes, 
There’s a golden pathway shining ’neath the moon. 
Fireflies wave their torches o’er the meadow grasses: 
Even night is lovely when it’s June!—Anna C. Ayer 


The Magic Garden 


“Let’s go on an exploring expedition,” Cousin Nan said, 
coming out on the back porch where the twins sat trying 
not to cry because Mother had had to go away for the 
summer to get well and strong. 

“What is an ex-plor-ing ex-pe-di-tion?” Bobby asked, 
pronouncing the big words carefully. 

“Tt’s like the game you used to play when you and Billy 
went hunting things in Grandmother’s attic,” Cousin Nan 
answered, “only we are going to hunt in the garden.” 

“T think our garden is the awfullest-looking place I ever 
saw,” Bobby declared. “TI guess we couldn’t find anything 
but dirt in it, Cousin Nan.” 

“Tt might be a nice place to play in, if there was anybody 
to play with,” Billy said gloomily. 

Not a boy in the new neighborhood did Billy know, and 
he missed his old playmates sadly. 

“Let’s start out, anyway,” Cousin Nan said. “Maybe 
we'll find something. We’ve been so busy in the house 
these rainy days we haven’t had a chance to think of the 
garden. Here is a note-book, Billy. You can write down 
the things that we find, and we’ll keep adding on during 
the summer.” 

Cousin Nan kept dropping crumbs as they walked down 
the path, and presently Bobby said, “What makes you 
do that, Cousin Nan?” 

“Explorers have to leave a trail so they can find their 
way home again,’ Cousin Nan answered. 

But presently Bobby looked back and found three robins 
and a pair of cardinals eating the crumbs. 

“QO, Cousin Nan!” she said excitedly. ‘The birds are 
eating up our trail.” 

“Birds!” Cousin Nan said. “Are there birds in our 
garden?” 

“OQ!” Billy cried. “Wait, Cousin Nan, while I write 
it in my book!” 

So they waited while he sat down and wrote, “May 3— 
3 robins and 2 cardinals in our garden,” though Cousin Nan 
had to spell “cardinals” for him. 

Then Bobby discovered a rake in the long grass, and 
they had to wait while he wrote again in his book. They 
found a pile of ashes and Cousin Nan said they would have 
to write that down, because ashes were good for such heavy 
soil, and would help to make vegetables grow better. 

At the end of the garden they found a tiny brook, and 
some stepping-stones across. They went over and sat 
down under the apple tree in the corner, while Billy 
wrote about the brook and the tree. 

“Now, twinnies,” Cousin Nan said, “how could we juse 
a rake in this garden?” 
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Robin Red-Breast 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


The rob-in has a nest ’way up in the tree,And in it are three eggs blue as can 


““Cheer-up, cheer - up, 


cheer - up, 


chee!"’ Sings deat Rob - in Red - breast up in the tree. 








Pa 


“To clean it up,” Bobbie shouted. 

“You must write down all these things, Billy,” Cousin 
Nan said. “What did I tell you about the ashes?” 

“Make good ground,” they recited in chorus. 

“And if you plant seeds in good ground, what do you 
et?” 

“Flowers,” Bobbie said. 

“Onions and lettuce,” Billy answered. 

“Good!” Cousin Nan laughed. “Now, if you have a 
brook, what can you do in it?” 

“Go wading!” the twins shouted. 

“And what else?” Cousin Nan asked. 

They thought hard for a moment. 

“T know,” Billy cried. “Build dams. The beavers do 
it. Father read me about it. I guess we could, too.” 

“Tt’s just like school, Cousin Nan,” Bobby said. ‘Only 
I like your questions best.” 

“And if you have birds, what can you make for them?”’ 

“Bird-houses,” Billy answered excitedly. ‘Some of the 
big boys at school have dandy ones.” 

“And what else can you build beside bird-houses in such 
a big garden as this?” 

The twins thought and thought, but they couldn’t find 
the right answer. 

‘*Chicken-coops,” Cousin Nan said. “There would be 
plenty of room for chickens in here, as well as a garden.” 

“O Billy, and we could bunt for the eggs every day, as 
we did at Aunt Sarah’s!” Bobby cried. 

“All of those things in that dirty old garden of ours!” 
Father exclaimed when he saw the list in the book that 
night. “Cousin Nan must have magic spectacles.” 

But that wasn’t all they found. A ball came whizzing 
into the garden the very next day and struck Billy, while 
he was busy raking up. When he stood up to see who 
threw it, two boys in the next yard laughed at him. 

“We didn’t mean to hit you, but we’d like to have you 
come over and play when you get through,” and Billy had 
found two playmates. 

Two roly-poly black kittens came walking sedately down 
the path one day to where Bobby was planting beet seeds. 


a. 





As soon as they saw ber hand moving back and forth in the 
dirt, they were ready for a frolic, and they scratched up the 
seeds as fast as she put them in. 

Bobby played with them, but finally she tried to shoo 
them away while she finished the seeds. But the black 
kittens liked Bobby and the soft dirt and the new game of 
“seeds,” so they stayed. She was almost in tears, when a 
little girl came running down the path. 

“O, you naughty kittens!” she cried. “I’ve looked 
everywhere for you, and here you are scratching up this 
garden! I’ll take them right home,” she said to Bobby, 
“and come back and help you”—and off she ran with a 
kitten under each arm; and Bobby had found three friends. 

They called it their magic garden, because such lovely 
surprises came out of it, and they wrote Mother all about it. 

One morning, toward the end of the summer, they were 
busily pulling weeds, when a gay voice called, “Is there 
anybody here who belongs to me?” and there stood Mother, 
with Father and Cousin Nan. The twins shrieked and 
rushed at her, and hugged her as if they would never let 
her go. 

“Are they bears or farmers?”’ she asked, when they let 
her get her breath. 

“Farmers,” they answered proudly. 
garden.” 

“T think it is a magic garden,” Mother said, looking 
about. “It must have kept you so busy that you didn’t 
have any time to be lonesome for me a single minute.” 

“Lonesome—” the twins looked at each other. Why, 
of course, they had been loving Mother all the time, and 
wishing she was home; but they had been so busy they 
hadn’t had time to be lonesome. 

“Tt’s another thing we found in the garden,” Bobbie said 
at last. 

“What is?” Mother asked. 

“Not being lonesome,” the twins answered together. 
“O, Cousin Nan, did you ever think we’d find so many 
things when we went on our ex-plor-ing ex-pe-di-tion?”’ 

—Alice Gay Judd 
(Continued on page 437) 
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The Clouds and Their Names 


(Based on the International System of Classification) 


X 










Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” 


Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting in Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 





AuTHor’s Nore This is the tenth and final lesson on the Cloud 
Forms. The author and the artist hope that the series has served its 
purpose, to awaken an interest in the beauty and majesty of the 


Cloud World. Ask the children to look often at the sky through the 
vacation months and invite them to bring back to school in September 
the sketches that they were inspired to make. 











A SuNsET SKY 


Color the sun orange. 


to be silhouetted against the bright sunset sky 


The cloud forms nearest the sun may be vivid in color—red and orange. 
Those farther away will be fainter in color; rub white chalk into pink and yellow for these. 
give the house a dark violet tint and the trees a deep green. 


For contrast, 
This treatment will cause the landscape 


A Review of the Cloud Forms 


One morning in the geography class, Miss Jackson 
passed a paper to every child. A little sigh went 
through the room. 

“©, this will be fun!” Miss Jackson said. ‘You 
know you love to write about the clouds. 

“There is a list of questions. Under every question 
there is a space. Write your answer in this space.” 

Question one read, “ Which is the dark, shapeless 
cloud which pours rain?”’ 

This was very easy to answer. 
“nimbus.” 

“Write all the words you can that will describe 
the cumulus cloud,” came next. 

Woolly, billowy, lumpy, thick, fair weather cloud, 
snowy, cotton bales. These are the descriptions of the 
cumulus which came to the pupils’ minds. Some 
wrote only two and three of them. Others wrote 
four and five of them. 

O dear! Question three called for the real name of 
the mackerel sky. Not all could remember it. 
Those who did, wrote “cirro-cumulus.” 

A pleasant task care next. It was to put down 
all the forms of the cirrus cloud, 
The children did well with this. 


All the class wrote 


Cirrus was their 





favorite cloud. Islands, ribbons, feathers, mares’ 
tails, halo, threads, curls—one child wrote all these, 
to Miss Jackson’s joy. 

Then came, “What is the spread-out cloud? 
Sometimes it is like a band, sometimes like a blanket.” 

Every pupil knew it was the stratus. The word, 
“spread-out,” told them. 

“Give the name of the cloud with the anvil top, 
the thunder cloud,” was easy. The children had 
enjoyed the lesson on this cloud form. All remem- 
bered that it was the cumulo-nimbus. 

The last question was almost a joke. It asked, 
““Which is the thinnest, the highest and the swiftest 
cloud?”’ 

Of course, you know what the class wrote—every 
single child. 

After the papers were collected, Miss Jackson said, 
“Have you noticed the wonderful sunsets we are 
having now? During the next week make me a 
sketch of one. Use a large sheet of paper and colored 
crayons. 

“Bring your sketch to me, and on Closing Day we 
will pin these sunset pictures on the walls. Our 
visitors will enjoy seeing them.” 








JunE—then vacation! 

But first there must be some short, snappy review lessons. 

This month we will review counting to 100 by 1, 5 and 
10; to 12 by 2, 3, 4 and 6; to 10 by 2 and 5; to 9 by 3; 
to 8 by 4 and 2; to 6 by 3 and 2; to 4 by 2. 

We will also review money—pennies, dimes, nickels; 
the calendar; time—the clock; measuring—the inch, foot; 
dozen: also one-half. 

There will be much drill on the elementary sums and 
elementary differences tables. 

Dritts! Drills! Drills! 

But all of June is not drill work—for in June comes the 
Circus! = 

There will be, as usual, a construction lesson each Friday. 
In these lessons the children will make the tents, wagons, 
animal cages, ticket-office and peanut-stand for the circus 
sand-table. 

The seat-work consists of cutting out the animals for the 
circus. 

It will save time if the elementary sums and elementary 
differences problems are written on the blackboard and 
allowed to remain during the month of June. Then it will 
be easy to give a short drill any time during the day that 
there are a few spare minutes. 

Elementary Sums: 


12345678 9 23 4567 8 
a ae Se ie a oe oe ae 222222 2 
23 45 67.8 910 45 67 8 910 
345 67 4 5 6 5 
333 3 38 444 5 
6 78 910 8 910 10 
Elementary Differences: 
23 45 67 8 910 
Sa e es 2S eS £2 
123 4567 8 9 
3 45 6 7 8 910 45 67 8 910 
2222222 2 333 3 3 3 38 
1234567 8 123 45 6 7 
5 6 7 8 910 6 7 8 910 7 8 910 
44444 4 5 5 5 5 5 6 6 6 6 
123 4 5 6 123 4 5 ae ae oe 
8 9 10 910 10 
. 3 7 8 8 9 
12 8 1 2 1 
First WEEK 
Monday 
Class Material: Write a group of 10 sums on the 
blackboard. 


Have two children write answers to the sums—a 
child starting at each end of the row. A bell taps-— 
the sum race starts. When the two children meet 
the child that has worked the most problems cor- 


Day by Day Lessons Plans 


For Arithmetic and Correlative Seat Work in the 
First Grade 


Myrta Ethel Cawood, Washington, D. C. 
(Book rights reserved) 
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rectly, wins the race. Have as many pairs as pos- 
sible working at the same time. 
Seat-work 
From patterns, cut clowns* for the circus sand-table. 
Cut clowns of white paper, buttons and cap of red. 
Paste on buttons. For the cap draw the ;-circle 
together, cornucopia fashion; paste. Put a few 
tufts of shredded paper in top. Cut tiny slits on 
each side of the clown’s head, so the cap will fit. 
Fold clown on dotted lines, and he stands alone! 
Tuesday 
Write the elementary sums around the blackboard 
as a border. The class sings while a child marches 
along the blackboard. At a signal the marcher 
stops, points to the problem nearest him and the 
class in concert names the sum. 
Seat-work 
From patterns cut out camels for the sand-table to- 
day. Cut from stiff brown paper. 
Wednesday 
Class material: 25 pennies, 1 silver quarter and 5 
nickels. 
Put the money on a large cleared table. 
class about the table. 
different coins. 
A quarter is 25 cents, or 25 pennies. Count 25 
pennies—25 pennies is equal to one silver quarter. 
Group the 25 pennies by fives beside the silver 
quarter. 
A nickel is 5 cents, or 5 pennies. Lay a nickel beside 
each group of 5 pennies. How many nickels? 
Then how many nickels equals a quarter? Count 
to 25 by fives. 
Group the 25 pennies by /ens. Do they come out 
even? A silver dime is equal to 10 pennies. How 
many pennies in two dimes. How many nickels in a 
dime? 
How many dimes and how many nickels in a quarter? 
If it costs 25 cents for a ticket to the circus, how many 
nickels will a ticket cost? 
Peanuts are 5 cents a bag, a balloon 5 cents. 
many pennies will they both cost? 
How many balloons can you buy for a quarter? 
How many bags of popcorn can you buy for 15 cents? 
For 3 nickels? 
Make similar problems, using the coins for counting. 
Seat-work 
Draw 5 bags of peanuts. Draw under each bag the 
number of pennies it costs. 
Thursday 
Class material: 1 silver dollar, 10 dimes, 20 nickels, 
100 pennies. 
Count dimes, nickels, pennies. 
Group pennies by tens. Put 1 dime by each group 
of 10, put 2 nickels by each dime. 
One silver dollar equals: 10 dimes, or 20 nickels, or 
100 pennies. 
Count a dollar by dimes. 
Count a dollar by nickels. 
How many dimes equal 20 cents? 50 cents? 70 
cents? 30 cents? 40 cents? 80 cents? 90 cents? 
How much is 4 dimes and 2 nickels? 3 dimes and 


Group the 
Teach the names of the 


How 


*Kind acknowledgement is made to Miss Nannie Leavelle Black- 
well for the original drawing of the clown. 
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1 nickel? 5 dimes and 1 nickel?, 1 dime and 3 
nickels? 'y 
How many nickels in 20 cents? 25 cents? 


15 cents? 
30 cents? 40 cents? 
Seat-work 
Cut from paper as many nickels as it takes to make 
one dollar. 
Friday 


Class material: Heavy white or cream paper in 8, 12, 
and 16 inch squares. Give each child one square. 
We will make tents to-day. We need three different 
sizes. 

The main tent, or Big Top, is made of the 16”, 
the cook-tent, side-show, horse tent, dressing-room 
are made of the 8” squares. 

All tents are made alike; the only difference is the 
sizes and the openings. 

Fold a 16-fold. Cut on heavy lines. 

Lay square X on square Y, bringing the edges about 
half-way across, fasten. Fasten squares W and Z 
in same manner. 

For the animal tent—Fold the square under Z and 
square under Y, so as to form the door. (See illus- 
tration.) Fold the two squares above the door so 
as to form an awning over the entrance. 
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For all the other tents—Fold back the paper tepee 
fashion for the openings. Fold a strip of paper 
9” long and 3” wide into three parts, to serve as a 
passageway between the animal tent and the Big 
Tent. For other tents use smaller pieces of paper. 
Arrange the tents in one corner of the sand-table. 
Seat-work 

With a half-circle as a pattern draw a red border all 
around top of tent. 
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SECOND WEEK 


Monday 
Class material: Write a row of elementary sums all 
around the blackboard. 
Class march around the room, singing any sprightly 
marching tune. At a given command the marching 
stops. The problem on the blackboard nearest each 
child is his sum. He must write the answer quickly. 
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When all the sums have been verified, erase the 
answers and repeat the drill. Should any child miss 
his sum give him objects to work it out. 

Seat-work 
Have children cut from patterns elephants for the 
sand-table. Cut elephants from heavy gray paper. 
Fold on dotted lines and they, too, march in the 
parade. 


Tuesday 


Class material: A cardboard clock face, with movable 
hands. 
Have children show on the clock face, by moving the 
hour and second hands, such problems as: 
What time do we get up? 
What time do we have lunch? 
What time do we go to school? 
What time do we start to Sunday-school? 
What time does the circus begin? 
What time does it end? 
What time do we go to bed? 

Seat-work 
Give each child the pattern of a peanut. Have class 
cut peanuts from heavy brown paper. Use these 
peanuts for class to-morrow. 


Wednesday 


Class material: A small paper bag with 25 paper 
peanuts in it for each child. Write a problem on 
each peanut. 

Teach “take away” problems to-day. 
Children write the answers to all their problems. 

Seat-work 
Cut from heavy brown paper giraffes for the sand- 
table. Draw the spots with yellow crayon. Fold 
paper on dotted line. Cut two giraffes at one 
cutting. Paste heads and bodies together, leave 
feet free; fold back at the hoofs, leaving the rect- 
angular paper for a support. Then add the giraffe to 
the street parade. 


Thursday 


Give each child a circle 2” in diameter. From a 
strip of heavy red construction paper 2” wide and 
8” long, cut four wheels for the animal cages, which 
we will make in class to-morrow. 


Friday 


Class material: One 10-inch square of gray construction 
paper for each child. 
Make a circus animal cage to-day using a 16-fold. 
Cut along heavy lines. 
Cut out squares A and B, leaving the small flaps. 
Cut out bars as indicated. 
Fold squares X over square O. See that all edges 
touch. Fasten. Fold squares Y over square\W. 
Fasten. Fasten the small flaps of the top to each end. 
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Fasten on the wheels that were made in class 
yesterday. 

The wheels may either be pinned or fastened on with 
3-inch sticks. 

Fold lengthwise a long strip of paper 12” long and 
4” wide. 

Slit one end about 1”. 
for the wagon tongue. 
Put the best animal cages on the sand-table for the 
circus parade. 


Paste to front end of cage 


Seat-work 
Give each child four 3” strips of red construction 
paper #” wide. 


Fold the red strips, as shown in Fig. D, paste on 
top of wagon for seats for the band and the driver. 


TurrD WEEK 
Monday 


Class material: 12 paper clowns cut out in a previous 
lesson. 
Group the 12 clowns by twos on a table. 
Count the clowns by twos. 
Group the 12 clowns by threes. 
Count the clowns by threes. 
Group the clowns by fours. 
Count the clowns by fours. 
Group by sixes. Count the clowns by sixes. 
What is 4 of 12 clowns? 
How many clowns in a dozen? 
Count a dozen clowns. 
Seat-work 
Give each child a pattern of a horse. 
Cut out horses from stiff paper, some brown, some 
white and some black. 
Harness the horses to the circus wagons, using four 
horses to a wagon. Dress tiny dolls for the drivers. 


Tuesday 
Class material: 10 paper horses. 


Group the horses by pairs. How many pairs? How 
many twos in 10? 
Count to 10 by twos. 
What is } of 10? Group 10 by fives. 
Count to 10 by fives. Count to 100 by tens. By 
fives. 

Seat-work 
Each child cut out 25 paper peanuts again. Save 


these for to-morrow’s lesson. 
Wednesday 


Class material: 25 paper peanuts, with a number story 
written on each one, for each child. 
Each child writes the answers to all his problems. 
Seat-work 
Each child gives his 25 problems to the child opposite 
him. Thus children correct and verify each otber’s 
work. 


Thursday 


Class material: All the things that have so far been 
made for the circus. 
Arrange objects according to diagram. 
Harness the horses to the cage with bright-colored 
ribbons. 
Put up the tents, flag poles and flags. 
Line up the parade coming out of the tent. 
The parade may be as long as convenient. 
Allow the children to bring from home any appro- 
priate things they may have to add to the circus, 
dolls, toy soldiers, animals, etc. Cut out paper dolls 
for the animal keepers and drivers, if real dolls cannot 
be furnished. 

Seat-work 
From a pattern cut out from heavy brown paper 
bears for the animal cages. 


Friday 
Class material: One 4-inch square, and one 4-inch strip 


409 


2 inches wide, of heavy white construction paper. 
Also one 4-inch square of red paper. 

Make a peanut stand to-day. 

Fold the 4-inch white square into a 16-fold. 
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Fig. B 





Completed Peanut~stand. 








Cut off one row of squares. 

Cut along heavy lines Make a box by folding the 

three end squares one over the other. 

For the support of the umbrella cover fold the 4-inch 

strip lengthwise. Slit one end about aninch. Fold 

one slit section backwards, the other forward. 

Slit to center on line BO. 

Cut off sections AB and BC. 

Fold triangle ABO on triangle BOC, fasten. This 

forms back of the umbrella. To this back, pin or 

fasten the end of the umbrella support. 

Set the box under the umbrella, and we have‘a 

peanut stand. 

Make an wumbrella-top from a red square. 
Seat-work 

With colored crayon draw red and blue stripes on the 

umbrella and all around the peanut stand. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 


Class material: One rectangle 9 inches long and 4} 
inches wide, also one rectangle 3 inches wide and 6 
inches long of bright yellow construction paper; 
and one strip of indigo blue paper 2 inches wide and 
8 inches long, for each child. 

We will make the Queen’s Chariot for to-day. 

Fold the 9” x 43” rectangle lengthwise through the 

center. Unfold. Fold front edge to center crease. 

Fold upper edge to center crease. Unfold. 
(Continued on page 425) 
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Completed Chariot 
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WHAT HAPPENED THEN? 


Draw your ending to the story in the blank space. 
If it is a good one, send it to the editor. 
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One fine summer day Bobby and Jane 
and their dog,Jack, started out 
for a picnic. 








While Bobbyand Jane were trying 
out anew kind of ‘slide’, Jack ran 
off to chase a rabbit. 














But sudd enly around the corner 


came a big and terrible beast — 
Farmer Browns old cow, Blossom |! 














Teurk ™ Greider~ 
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INVITATIONS TO 
SCHOOL EXERCISES 


EASILY MADE BY LITTLE TOTS 
(\) x 
CUT OUT RABBIT FROM 


a» \ HEAVY WHITE PAPER OR \e 
CARDBOARD CUT OUT TWO “ 
PATTERNS. PASTE 

TOGETHER. CUT SLIT OW 

\ DOTTED LINE AT POCKET. 








It 























COLOR COAT RED; 
we..2 PANTS BLUE; BUT TONS WHITE, FOR ELEPHANT PATTERN 
cee WRITE INVITATION OW SHALL PUECE §©=— UT OUT THE SAME AS WITH 
OF THIN PAPER FOLD AND WSERT RABEIT. LEAVE SLUT AT 
5 IN POCKET. COLORED CowsTkucTiW = POTTED LIME. COLOR 
O PAPER IS EVCELLENT LLEPHANT GRAY, TUSKS WHITE 
70 USE OR THEY SADDLECLOTH INSIDE BLUE; FRINGE 
NAV BE COLORED ORANGE. OUTLINE WITH BLACK. 
WITH CRAYONS OR 


| IWSERT INVITATION IN SL/7 AT TOP 


COLOR BONNET WHITE; DRESS BLUE; 
ARM WHITE: SHOES BLACK; OUTLINE WITH 


s»\ WTH WATER 
CUMS. 









BLACK. WSERT INVITATION IW SLIT 


A7 JOP BOW RED 
Woy 





OF ARM. 


















—< oe 
OWL 1S CUT NS ~~ 
OUT DOUBLE SLIT 15 CUT IW COLOR HAT 
BILL ON DOTTED LINE. BLUE; SMT WHIE; 


OVERALLS BLUE ; 
POCKET RED. 
IWSERT /NVITATION 
IN POCKET 


COLORED GRAV. PUPILS OF 
EYES BLACK; CENTER WHITE; 
LIMB OF TREE BLACK 
FEET WHITE. 

PLACE INVITATION UNDER GILL 
AWD FASTEN WITH BIT OF PASTE. 
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A Mothers’ Party in First Grade 


Flora A. Paull, Reading, Pa. 











Situation 


In order to enlist the interest and sympathetic under- 
standing of the parents, the first grade decided to have a 
“Mothers’ Party.” As the children had planned and 
carried_out the plans for their Hallowe’en, Christmas and 
Easter parties, they eagerly entered into a discussion as to 
what, kind of party mothers would like. 

As several children had volunteered the fact that their 
mothers had said the schools they had gone to when they 

















Red Riding Hood and the Wolf 


were little girls were not like our schools, we decided that 
the mothers would enjoy seeing a day’s work as an example 
of ‘what is done every day. 

What work must be done to prepare for the party besides 

the program? 

a How shall we invite the mothers? 

One boy suggested that we send someone to all the 
houses. Another that each one ask his own mother, 
and a third that we write invitations. A short note 
was composed by the children and copied from the 
blackboard for a writing lesson. Envelopes, which 
were constructed in a drawing period, were addressed 
with name, street and city. These were sealed with 
a flag seal and each child proudly carried his invita- 
tion home to his mother. 

b The arrangement of the room must be considered, as 
we must have room for our guests. The tables were 
moved from one side of the room in order to place 
chairs for the guests. The room must also be made 
as attractive as possible, with flowers and pictures. 

c And last, but not least, they all agreed that we could 
not have a party without “something to eat.” 
From many and diverse suggestions, we chose 
graham wafers, which we had in school, and the 
day before the party the children donned aprons 
and made a chocolate coating of cocoa and sugar. 
Lemonade was made by the children and served in 
paper cups. 

Language 

a Composition of invitations. 

b Selection of songs. Favorite songs written on black- 
board and appropriate ones chosen by the children, 
with reasons for choice. 

c Selection of Folk Dances and Singing Games. 

d Practice reading stories so that people will enjoy 
bearing them and know what the story is about. 








Reading of “Three Bears,” from the Winston Primer, 
and “Little Red Riding Hood,” from “Old Time 
Stories Retold,” to prepare for dramatization. 

e Reading from blackboard, directions for many of the 
activities. 

f Spelling words used in invitations and posters: 
come, will, play, dance, sing, etc. 

g Selection of stories for dramatization: 

Choosing characters: (1) Does he talk so that people 








The Three Bears 


will hear and enjoy what he says? (2) Does he walk 
and act like a real bear, wolf, etc.? 


Number 


Counting and arranging chairs for guests and pupils. 
Estimating number of graham wafers needed. 
Estimating quantitites of cocoa and sugar. 
How many dozen lemons? 
How many napkins, cups, plates? 

Music 


From the sixty rote songs which had been learned during 
the year, the children chose their favorites, from which we 
finally selected ten of the most seasonable and appropriate. 
A short lesson in Tonal, Written and Metric Dictation 
completed the work in music. The orchestra, consisting 
of drums, triangles, cymbals, tambourines, bells, rattles and 
sand-paper blocks (sand-paper pasted on discarded black- 
board erasers) made by the children, played selections in 
two, three and four part time. 


Geography 
Location of stores where materials must be purchased. 
Names of streets needed to find the stores. 
Hygiene 
Choosing the best available food for the party. It had 
been a decided problem to overcome one boy’s insistence 
on strawberry shortcake. 
Physical Education 
Mother Goose Rhymes 
Pussy Cat, Two Little Blackbirds, Dickory, Dickory, 
Dock, Ride a Cock Horse, Little Bo-Peep, Mistress 
Mary, Song of Sixpence, Wee Willie Winkie, Bow Wow 


Wow, Jack Be Nimble, Jack Horner, Miss Muffet. 
Folk Dances 


Danish Dance of Greeting, Come, Let Us Be Joyful, 
Crested Hen. 
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“Let us go for a walk.” 


Ethics 


How to receive guests and make necessary introductions. 
How to serve guests with napkins and refreshments. 


Excursions 
Trips to neighborhood stores to purchase supplies. 


The chief event of the program was the presentation of 
the “Three Bears” project, which culminated in a dramati- 
zation. After the characters were chosen with due regard 
to size and ability, the Bears’ house, Goldilock’s house, 
and the woods were placed in different parts of the room. 
As there were no girls with long hair in our room, the cbil- 
dren’s first suggestion was to borrow from the second grade 
the one girl who had long hair. After consideration, they 
were unwilling to give up the part of Goldilocks and one 
little boy remembered a rope wig we bad used several months 
before and thought we could make curls instead of the braid. 
This seemed to satisfy their conception of Goldilocks. 

The beds were the next important problem. Two of the 
work ‘tables were converted into beds, one placed on blocks 
for the “Great Big Bear’s bed.” Head boards were de- 

- signed by every one and the two chosen for the beds were 
made on large sheets of brown cardboard, one design being 
put on witb paints and the other with paper cuttings. 
Blue squares of material sewed on a cover looked quite like 
the patch-work quilts the children had seen in pictures. 
The hoys nailed four posts to a low stool and the girls made 
a canopy from white crepe piper for the “Baby Bear’s 
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“Someone has been sleeping in my bed, and here she is.” 


Bed.” This was copied from the picture of “The Three 
Bears,” by Elizabeth Tyler. 

The dishes and spoons were made from plasticine, and a 
vase to hold real flowers was made for the center of the table. 

The stove on which to make the porridge was a real prob- 
lem very cleverly worked out by three of the boys. An‘ 
unused desk with iron feet was covered with black draught- 
ing paper, large circles cut for lids and a lifter was cut free- 
hand by one of the boys. Chinese punk was the unanimous 
decision for smoke from the stove pipe, but on account of 
danger of fire, white chalk on the blackboard above the 
pipe was substituted. 

The children carried home pieces of burlap found in the 
storeroom, from which their mothers made bears’ suits. 

For the dramatization of “Little Red Riding Hood,” the 
boys cut out hatchets from cigar box wood and painted 
blades “silver.” The trees were large branches of trees 
covered with leaves cut from green crepe paper. 


Outcomes 

Throughout the entire project, each child was held to his 
own best. Innumerable opportunities and necessities for 
co-operation and subjugation to the wishes and rights of 
others were confronted every day. 

Each child was amply repaid for much hard work by the 
joy and satisfaction he experienced in showing his mother 
and others his very best achievement. 

Best of all, there was a deeper understanding and ap- 
preciation developed between the home and the school. 


The School Orchestra 



























Costumes may be made 
of crepe paper or cloth. 
The bare -back rider 
Should. have avery fut 
skirt, ptnk,-— anda a bodice 
of bright bfue. Use for 
hair, yettow floss sitk. 
The costume for the 
clown at the tight is 
made very fulf, and 
decorated with black 
pompons (To ‘make -cut 
black crepe paper into 
atong strip of fringe, 
and gather it into a 

batt) Patnt clown’s face 
white, with ted -mouth 
anél nose , and beue Pines 
through eyes. Dog's rufffe, 
blue ,— Horse’s harness, 
black, with orange rosettes. 
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For animats, — awhite horse for the bere- 
beck +ider,-who can be wired on.— a smatter 
white Norse, t patnt with bfack stripes, to 
Tepresent a zebra,which shoulda have 4 
bright yetlow harness. — 28 gray ePephant 
anda tittPe tlack dog, wh: fh Shouta. ‘be 
wired te the head of the eltephant.-—See 








September number for directions a5 to 
making stage and settings. 
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A. Circus tent,—- white with bfack fines 
place im the back sfit.- B- a 
bright ted, with dofd fringe ,- paint clown 
in Stack and. white ,-the hoop he hofds is 
right orange, cut out tn the middte, as 
tt rider ie through-— seats, 


black,-the ba urpte —place xn fronte 
A-C- Shews A ana 5 on position .- D;with 
aimats tn proper posttion tn front.- 
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A Flower Festival 


(For First, Second, or Third Grades) 
Eva Mary Urban and Elsie Buchanan, North Dakota 


Let us turn our room into a flower garden this morth. 
To me there is nothing so appropriate to the schoolroom, 
at this time of the year, as flowers. Flowers and more 
flowers! And why not make it a flower festival? 

We will begin by creating an interest in flowers. Then 
let us make paper flowers and plant them in flower-pots. 
The children will like making them. Using the flower 
patterns which are illustrated here, we will be able to have 
many kinds of flowers. A substantial stem may be made 
from oak tag paper, with a like stem of green pasted on 
either side. Have the children bring empty cans from 
home. Fill the cans with sand, gravel or ashes. Ashes, 
strange to say, work out very well because when watered 
the ashes cake, and make the plant stand erect. The cans 
to be used should be covered with green construction paper. 


They may be elaborated by various bor ers to har.onize 
with the flowers used. 

Parrots of orange and green, hanging in yellow rings, 
give a gay appearance to our festival. The pattern illus- 
trated is easily made. The ring to be used with it should 
be about nine inches in diameter. Posters of flowers, 
children, and parrots may be worke out by the children. 
Birds and butterflies may be attached to strings and hung 
about the room. Flower boxes should be made for the 
windows. Baskets made by the children and filled with 
paper flowers are effective. The transom in your door 
makes a good place on which to work out a trellis of flowers. 

The room now will be gay with flowers. The parrots 
and butterflies will give just enough variety to create an 
added effect. The festival is then complete and our room 
is in a world of flowers. 


Wall-Paper Fairy Magic 


Nina W:llard Wallace, Port Crane, N, Y. 


A school away out west—I speak from the New Yorker’s 
viewpoint—wants to know about the wall-paper craft work, 
such as the school children of Sanitaria Springs have ex- 
hibited in illustrations in PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The tray seen here and decorated with a wall-paper cut- 
out of a Daddy Pixie feeding two baby Pixies from a bowl, 
with a spoon, as the babies crouch in a last-year’s birds’ nest, 
is something any child can manage. 

First find a wall-paper design that suits you. If you 
can get an old wall-paper sample-book you will be delighted 
at the artistic suggestions seen there. If you wish to buy 
a half-roll of nursery or play-room wall-paper, you can have 
some truly child-like and “child-liked” patterns of 
Mother Goose ideas, fairies, hobby-horses, dolls, and sun- 
bonnet babies to choose from. If a school, or room, would 
buy a roll together, it would be a good way. Some of the 
best paper, like this “Thibaut” design, retails at three 
dollars a double roll. 

First, the tray, which may be tin, papier mache, or wood, 
is painted with two coats of dead black enamel. When 
each coat has been allowed to dry, paint a border of some 
bright color found in the wall-paper design around the edge 
of the tray. The one shown here is glossy vermilion. 

The design seen here was so large we cut it in three 
sections. Three children who do neat cut-out work could 
be chosen to cut out the design. If the parts not directly 
bordering the design seem difficult to do, leave the ground 
work in them, and after the design is pasted on the tray, 
these difficult portions may be painted out with a thick 
coating of black water-color paint, or, better still, charcoal 

ray. 

: After the design is pasted smoothly in place and well 


dried, the paper and whole bottom of tray should receive 
two coats of white shellac, one coat dried before another is 
added. 

An old griddle can be made attractive as a dining-room 
ornament treated this way. It can, of course, be used as a 
tray, but is rather heavy for actual use. I have one made 
from a very ancient griddle for my antique furnished 
dining-room. 

An old black Japanned tray could be revived with a coat 
or two of black sealing wax dissolved in denatured alcohol. 
The sealing wax, of course, would not stand heat. Sand- 
wiches and lemonade would not hurt it. You could have a 
painted, wooden tray for hot soups and cocoa. 

The wall-paper decorated trays would look charming 
and be very useful for picnics and schooltime hot lunches— 


but remember, sealing wax paint is not for use with hot 
dishes. 














Tray Decorated with Wall Paper 
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Opening Exercises 
Ruth Hay, Brockton, Mass. 


Do the pupils in your room look forward to the opening 
exercises each morning, or do they stolidly endure the neces- 
sary routine of opening the school day? There is much to 
be gained by starting the day with enthusiasm, but where 
is the class that will wax enthusiastic over the usual daily 
preliminaries as conducted by the teacher? The obvious 
reason is that the children, after having witnessed the same 
procedure year after year, find in it nothing to inspire their 
interest. 

What can we do about it? The answer is surprisingly 
simple. It is to have the teacher relinquish the role of 
star performer in favor of one of her pupils. You'll be 
surprised at the satisfying results. Here is the story of 
my own experiment. 

One morning in early winter, I said to one of my “bright- 
est” pupils, “Winifred, would you like to take charge of 
the opening exercises this morning?” Everyone in the 
class looked at mein surprise. Such a thing was apparently 
unheard of. Even Winifred needed to be reassured that 
she had heard aright, but then she came forward eagerly. 
On the desk was the Bible which I had opened to the 
Twenty-third Psalm. I took a seat at the back of the 
room and watched with interest thereafter, smiling more 
than once to see myself reflected in the youthful teacher. 

“Desks clear! Ready for opening exercises,’’ came the 
confident voice of the “teacher.” Desks, with one ex- 
ception, cleared like magic. 

“Waiting for John!” said Winifred, looking straight at 
the offender. The room was perfectly quiet. John, seeing 
that his classmates were not in sympathy with him, quickly 
put his books away. 

Winifred took up the open Bible, looked solemnly at the 
class for a moment, then said, “I am going to read the 
Twenty-third Psalm. All those who know it, please recite 
it with me.” As I had made a point of reading several 
of the Psalms frequently in this manner, most of the class 
responded, following the Psalm with the Lord’s Prayer. 

Then, “Class, stand! Attention! Salute! I pledge, 
etc. ‘Class be seated.” As Winifred gave each command 
in a clear, confident voice, it was immediately obeyed. 

When I again resumed my rightful position, I was met 
with a flood of eager questions: ‘‘Can’t we do that again?”’ 
“May we take turns being teacher?” etc. 

I was delighted. Everyone in the room had taken part 
whole-heartedly. We had kept within the time schedule. 
From that time on, I rarely took charge of the morning 
devotions. Moreover, the practicablity of this plan was 


illustrated one morning when, in the absence of one of my 
fellow-teachers, I was able to take charge of her room until 
a substitute came, being assured that in my own room 
affairs were progressing satistfactorily. 

Also, in case of my absence or tardiness (even teachers 
may be unavoidably detained) the children were not con- 
fronted by a new situation. 


34+! 


Try it 





Webster School Newspaper 
Maude Stickney, Augusta, Maine 

A very interesting and helpful newspaper is made by the 
children of Grades III and IV of Webster School. 

It consists of several sheets of unprinted newspaper 
folded and fastened together. Each week several reporters 
are appointed to find news for the paper. On Thursday 
the news is reported and put into shape for the paper. 
The best stories, poems and pictures of the week are selected 
to be pasted in the paper. Then it is passed over to the 
printers and is printed with our school printing-press by 
the children. 

The paper consists of: 

PAGE ONE 
Webster School Newspaper 
By Grades III and IV 
PAGE Two 

The Weather 
PAGE THREE 

News—as— 

(From paper) 
Hendrick Zayac is very sick. We sent him a box of 
fruit. 
Mr. Burrill visited our building Wednesday. He was 
interested in our stories. 


Our water pipes are being dug up. It is hard work, 
as it is very cold and the ground is frozen. 
Tuesday was stormy and the no school whistle blew. 
Stella has a new dress. It is blue and white. 
Ten people had one hundred in spelling to-day. 
PAGE Four 
Stories, poems 


PAGE FIVE 
Pictures 
Quotation of the week 
Jokes 
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A House of Good Health 


Helga Skaar, Montana 


This house is made entirely of food which is good for 

children to eat. There was much discussion about what 
to put in. Things must be chosen which could be used 
and;which were also health foods. So we decided to stucco 
our house with oatmeal, flour and water. The window and 
door casings were made of raisins, while the door itself was 
a piece of whole wheat bread toast. The roof was shingled 
with graham crackers and cemented together with the oat- 
meal preparation. The chimney for the fireplace was also 
built of raisins for stones. 
\* After our house was finished, we decided to have a yard 
around it. The manual training department loaned us a 
mounting board covered with green burlap, which made a 
beautiful lawn. A rustic path was made from the doorway 
to the gate and to the fountain with cornmeal for sand and 
raisins for rocks as a border. 

A milk bottle, carved from wood and enameled white, 
with white thread for the flow made a very good fountain. 

Trees were made from prunes stuck on lollypop sticks in 
button molds. Over to one side we decided to have a rock 
garden. This we made by placing the upper half of a 
carrot in a shallow square cover filled with water. Around 
it we fashioned flowers from cranberries. The carrots com- 
menced to grow and made a beautiful spot in the garden. 

On the other side of the house was a celery tree, also in a 
small pan of water. 


Of course the flag added a bit of patriotism to make us 


good Americans. 

The whole was surrounded by an old-fashioned rail fence 
made from macaroni. 

The children were delighted with their finished work and 
were eager to show it and explain it to all visitors. The 
upper grade children watched its progress as interestedly as 
those in this room. 


“How Does Your Garden 
Grow?” 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 


Cover lollypops with waxed paper. Cut several green 
leaves, like pattern, from crepe paper. Take a strip of 
green crepe paper and paste one end at base of lollypop. 
Bring strip over the top and wind around the stick about 
one inch down. Place a leaf here and wind the strip over 
the end of the leaf and continue to wind to about one inch 
from the end of the stick. Here place another leaf on the 
opposite side of stick and wind the strip as before to the 
bottom. Cut the paper strip here and paste to stick. 
Set lollypop in a black button mold. 


Flowers 


Cut a strip of white crepe paper, using the pattern shown 
here, allowing about sixteen petals to a flower. Cut a disk 
of adhesive paper tape (such as grocers use in wrapping 
parcels) with a diameter of about one inch. Moisten glue 
and adjust the petals around this disk. Cut a fringe of 
dark yellow paper about an inch wide and paste in a circle 
on inner side of petals. Curl this fringe slightly. Paste 
a child’s face cut from magazine advertisement in the 
center of the flower. Paste the disk on the flat side of the 
lollypop. 

“Brown-eyed Susans”’ are made in the same way, using 
a dark yellow for the petal and brown crepe paper for the 
center. “Marguerites” are made with petals of light 


yellow and centers of dark yellow. 
Several of these flowers placed in a row suggest the 
nursery rhyme: 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row. 




















Narcissus 


Flower-Building 
Annie E. Turner, Auburn, Maine 


O you teachers of first and second grades, when the 
restless, wiggly days of May and June are with us once 
again, try flower building! It is very easy and you will 
find it an interesting and absorbing occupation for the little 
folk. The flowers, when finished, are really beautiful. 
They may be made from poster paper, but manila or white 
paper colored with colored pencils looks more natural. 
When we start to make a flower, I give each child his two 
patterns and let him cut and color petals and centers to 
his heart’s content, during the occupation period of one 
day. The next day I set him to making them up into 
flowers. My little people get better shaped flowers if they 
paste the petals directly on the mount (9x12 white or 
gray drawing paper) around a center drawn from the 
pattern. Paste the real center on last. Just a wee touch 
of paste is needed for each piece. 


Narcissus 


Petals white; center white. With crayola color cen- 
ter light yellow, orange edge, three green spots. Draw 


Ne 
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stem green, edged with brown at top of seed-pod. Fold 
each petal to make the crease which the real flower has. 


White Daisy 


Petals white; center yellow, shade with orange. Draw 
green stem and buds. 


Ox-eyed Daisy 


Petals colored orange; center brown. Draw green stem. 


Buttercup 


Petals colored yellow; center yellow, shaded with orange 
and green spot in center. Draw green stems and buds. 


Wild Rose 


Petals rubbed lightly with red; center yellow, with or- 
ange and brown shading. Draw stems and leaves green, 
shaded with brown. 


Yellow Rose 


Patterns same as wild rose. 


Petals colored yellow, with 
shading of orange. 





An Upper Grade Puzzle Game 
Mrs. G. H. Potter, California 


(Good for review and as special day exercise to vary regular work.) 


A sea that is a warm color. 

A mountain peak named for a President. 

A lake that is the name of a bird. 

A river named for a bird’s plumage. 

A sea that names a direction. 

A man whose name is 2000 Ibs. of laundry. 

A man whose name sounds like frozen water. 
An island that mearis a newly discovered land. 
A lake that is salty. 

10 A river that is the name of a reptile. 

11 A state that means Penn’s woods. 

12 A canal that means a healthy country. 

13 Acity that is the name of a Spanish explorer. 
14 A city that is one of Christ’s apostles. 

15 A city that means an open fortification. 

16 A city that is 24 hours plus 2000 lbs. 

17 A city that is a band leader’s stick plus red paint. 
18 A mountain that is a child’s head-gear. 

19 A lake that means fresh and clean. 

20 A valley at the end of life. 


ConrnanFr WH 


Answer to Foregoing 
1 Red. 

2 Washington or McKinley. 
3 Eagle. 

4 Feather. 

5 North. 

6 Washington. 

7 Hale. 

8 Newfoundland. 
9 Great Salt Lake. 
10 Snake. 

11 Pennsylvania. 

12 Welland. 

13. Columbus. 

14 St. Paul. 

15 Frankfort. 

16 Dayton. 

17 Baton Rouge. 
18 Hood. 

19 Clear Lake. 

20 Death Valley. 
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for Kindergarten-First Grade 


Ircus 


A Cut-Out C 
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Posters as an Aid to Good Speech 


Mr. and Mrs. A. J. McFarland 


Miss Pattie Caldwell, Art Director of the Trinidad, 
Colorado, School System, has come to the aid of the editors 
in a way that we know will prove most helpful. 

With a technique that is admirable, a method that is 
direct, and an inspiration that must’ appeal, Miss Caldwell 
points out to us what is possible and practicable along this 
line. With this she gives an account of her project in 
motivating good speech through the making of posters. 

We have had so many inquiries as to the making of 
English posters—the possibilities of their use, the oppor- 
tunity for correlation, and the steps to be taken in this 
direction that it is a real pleasure to be able to present 
material of this kind, especially as we know the splendid 
success this teacher has had in broadening her own parti- 
cular field so as to be of direct aid to others. 


The Project Outlined 


“Our English classes have been pleading for better speech 
every hour. Believing good English is a habit, they 
determined to form this habit. And, believing a good 
mental picture is a most important step in habit formation, 
they created mental images through open discussion. 
To keep these images or pictures from fading, the class 
expressed them in cut-paper posters. In this way they 
can be kept before the eye until correct English becomes a 
fixed habit. 

“Tt has been said that ‘a poster never sleeps,’ it is out 
all night, up before you are in the morning and yet it is 
always ready for a hard day’s work. Thus, poster-making 
will surely promote better speech. 

“Every class had made a list of the correct versus in- 
correct expressions in an effort to call attention to good 
speech. From this the same classes in their hour for 
drawing selected many interesting topics to illustrate. 
Here is a list from which they worked: 


Correct Incorrect 
I did I done 
Just Jist 
Off Off of 
I couldn’t have I couldn’t of 
He is not He aint 
He doesn’t He don’t 
Not anything Not nothing 
For Fur 
Burst Bust 


Haven’t any Haven’t got no 


I have to go I haft to go 

Have rung Have rang 

A great deal, much Lots of 

I lay down yesterday I laid down yesterday 
An apple A apple 

May I go? Can I go? 

Get Git 

Let Leave 

Picture Pitcher 


Teach me a lesson 
Jf I were you 
Give me 


Learn me a lesson 
If I was you 
Gimme 


We were We was 

Knew Knowed 

The Indians ran away The Indians, why, they 
ran away 

I couldn’t hardly 

It is him 

Drive slow 


I could hardly 

It is he 

Drive slowly 

Use few and’s and but’s 


“When the frequent ‘but’ of oral speech was found 
destructive to the sentence, one class decided the one story 
that should be told was that of the butting billy goat. 
How destructive to the fence of oral speech, the sentence! 
An original idea of a boy interested in animal drawing! 

“One class vividly pictured the bust bursting as correct 
posture. This idea developed while studying the correct 
proportions of the human figure. All children are interested 
in the expressions and actions of people, even though stick 
figures do the acting. 

“One made a jest of ‘jist’ for just. 

“One imagined the tin man getting rusty without the 
polish of use. 

“And another class imagined the indistinct speaker to 
sound like a croaking frog. 

“Our drawing classes of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades (junior high school) used these ideas to teach art 
principles such as drawing and design, simplicity and 
directness, harmony of color, lettering and design and, 
most important, arrangement. 

“Might it be said that art is orderly arrangement of 
materials? A good cut-paper poster can be made by 
balancing well design and lettering. How easy it is to 
develop this principle by letting children shift their designs 
and lettering about in a given space to get the most pleasing 
arrangement! They must create a beautiful arrangement 
in home, business, garden and clothes. ‘Art is not only 
pictures and sculpture—art is beauty applied to even the 
commonest things.’ 

“Let it be noted that the main idea back of it all was not 
art or poster-making, but simply another and very valuable 
means to present in ‘universal language’ good English.” 


It will be noted that the project outlined was centered 
in the work of grades seven and eight, but the underlying 
ideas: apply equally well to the senior high school, and as 
far down as the fifth and sixth grades. 


We tend the flowers of every hue, 

But love the red, the white, the blue— 

Red, white and blue; 
The red is Love’s sweet blushing hue, 
And white is fair as Faith to view 
And Truth is imaged in the blue— 

Red, white and blue; 

Where Faith is free, and Love is true, 
Ve sow the red, and white, and blue. 
Sarah Josepha Hale 








See © 
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i ee was to be an additional English teacher ap- 
pointed for 7A and several of the agencies knew it. 

“Here are the applications. I think I’ll let you 
select your own candidate for an interview,” said the 
Superintendent of Schools, depositing a sheaf of papers 
upon the Supervisor’s desk. There was a queer little 
glint in his eye, which the Supervisor did not understand 
until she began to sort them. 


There were thirty-five letters—about half of them on 
social note paper, some on business note, a few on large 
sized business paper, and one on a blue-lined sheet of school 
tablet stock. Two came on printed school letter heads in 
Board of Education envelopes. There were sheets of 
white, cream, blue, gray, pale yellow, one of delicate 
lavender, and even one of the blue-ruled folded pink sheets 
of note paper usually retailed for a dime per box in those 
establishments bearing the sign of the late Mr. Woolworth. 


Every one of these thirty-five women was applying for 
a position to teach English and a definitely named system 
of muscular penmanship, yet more than half of them wrote 
their letters in a nondescript hand, vertical, backhand, or 
an irregular, sprawling slant. The writer of the top letter 
stated blithely in an almost illegible backhand, “I have 
taught the Blank (required) system of penmanship success- 
fully for the past two years.” Her letter was the first to be 
discarded, followed in order by the pink note paper, the 
lavender, the lined sheet from the tablet, and one letter 
written in ink of a decidedly purple hue. 


The last specimen at the bottom of the pile—evidently 
given that position by the Superintendent purposely— 
capped the climax. “I ama member of the Senior class 
of Blank College, and expect to graduate (sic) in June. 
I wish to apply for your vacancy in 7A English,” stated 
the writer in a large, black round hand, on a sheet of paper 
evidently torn from a block tablet. The top of the sheet 
bore a jagged edge, due to carelessness in tearing; near 
its bottom was a good-sized pale brown scorch, where the 
writer had evidently dried it over a gas jet instead of 
using a blotter. Her letter joined the discards, closely 
followed by twelve others which were disqualified by their 
penmanship. Two more went because of blots or notice- 
able erasures. Here were twenty of the thirty-five elimi- 
nated without even a hearing, because of defects in the 
general appearance of their letters. Unfair? Possibly, 
but that is the way of the world, isn’t it? We often judge 
a vagrant by his clothes. We are even more apt to judge 
a man’s education by the clothes that he puts upon his 
ideas. 

The fifteen that remained were attractive in appearance, 
at least to the casual glance, and free from noticeable 
defects of form. Most of them were on cream or white 
paper, and written in black ink or typed. The Supervisor 
began to go through them carefully, laying aside the 
possibilities as she read. Five had no photographs en- 
closed and went into a separate pile for consideration if 
the others produced no acceptable candidates. One girl 
signed herself “Miss Jane Kinney,” and dropped out of 
the race. Tne next one went to Coventry because she 
wrote, “In regards to my experience.” One by one the 
pile dwindled, until finally a single letter was left—a 
neatly typed, business-like looking epistle, well-centered 
on heavy white bond paper, perfect in form and makeup, 
and enclosed in an envelope that fitted. Attached to its 
top fold by a paper clip were two typed letters of recom- 
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Engaging a Seventh Grade English Teacher 





From a Supervisor's Note Book 


mendation, marked, “Copy,” a sample of beautiful penman- 
ship, an addressed stamped envelope, and a small photo- 
grap of a bright-appearing girl in a simple, plain dark frock. 
“Pretty young,” said the Supervisor to the picture, 
“but if I am any judge, you’re my best bet.” 
“Pretty young,” was also the Superintendent’s first re- 


action the next morning. 
over there?” 

“T didn’t even read them,” replied the Supervisor. 
“Tf a girl does not know enough to avoid the use of loud 
stationery, queer colored ink, and lined paper in a business 
letter, she does not know enough to teach our 7A English, 
even if she has earned a B.A. cum laude as this one says she 
has,” picking up the scorched sheet with the ragged top. 
“We need a woman of culture first of all. 

“Tt’s really a pity, too, isn’t it?” she continued. “Some 
of these people undoubtedly are good instructors. It 
seems to me that their training schools have fallen down 
badly on their jobs. Why weren’t these girls taught during 
their Normal course to buy the best quality of white 
business paper that their local stationers have in stock, 
and to use black ink or have their letters typed? Typed 
letters usually attract more favorable attention because 
they look neater and more business like; they give so 
many more details in a smaller space that it seems to me 
they are always apt to receive more consideration. If I 
were looking for a position and could not type my own 
letters, the first thing I’d do would be to hunt the nearest 
public stenographer. One can always enclose a sample 
of penmanship if that is necessary. Paper can be bought 
by the quire if one doesn’t care to purchase more, but the 
cost of an entire box does not begin to compare with the 
loss of a desirable appointment.” 

“This is a pretty good-looking letter,” said the Super- 
intendent, picking it up. ‘Why did you throw it out?” 

“She writes ‘girl’s classes’ in one place, with the apos- 
trophe before the s, and ‘regents examinations’ without 
any apostrophe at all in another, beside using open punctu- 
ation in the heading and close punctuation through the 
rest of the letter. I know that there are varying opinions 
about some of these things, but in a letter of this kind she 
ought not to take chances. If she does not know any 
better we do not want her, because she lacks exact knowl- 
edge. If she is simply careless we do not want her either 
—if she does not take pains with her own business, we 
certainly can’t afford to trust her with ours. This next 
girl begins the ‘dear’ in ‘My dear Mr. Kelsy’ with a 
capital D, and this one writes on both sides of the paper. 
We expect our 7A candidate to teach letter writing. How 
can these people possibly teach what they do not know 
themselves?” 

As she laid the pile of letters back on the desk, a picture 
fluttered to the floor. 

“Where does this photograph go?” asked the Super- 
intendent as he picked it up. “There’s no name on it.” 

“Tt goes into the waste-basket, then,” said the Super- 
visor, as she tore it in two. “If the sender hasn’t enough 
gumption to put her name and address on the back, she 
deserves to lose it. That’s not the fault of her Normal, 
either—it’s a congenital lack of common sense. So is the 
kind of mentality that lets an applicant send out a letter 
like this—two blots and three erasures. She doesn’t seem 
to understand that a letter of application is a sales letter— 
that she is selling herself. A letter like these rarely gets 
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one ‘an appointment—all it gets is a chance to apply in 
person. If she expects to receive any consideration she’ll 
have to write the very best letter she can, and write and 
rewrite it until it’s perfect—no grammatical errors, no 
uneven margins, no misspelled words, not even a mis- 
placed hyphen. 

“This letter is the fault of the training school, though,” 
she went on, picking up another. “The writer says, 
‘I have not had any experience except twenty weeks of 
yractice teaching, ten in fourth and ten in fifth grade.’ 
Why didn’t her English instructor teach that girl to say, 
‘I have had twenty weeks of experience in our practice 
department, and have taught both in fourth and fifth 
grade.’ She should bave been trained to emphasize what 
she has done—not what she hasn’t. I may misjudge her, 
but I’ll wager she’s lacking in self-confidence, and afraid 
of the sound of her own voice. My candidate over here 
writes a letter that is beyond criticism, and she is evidently 
quite sure of herself—she asks for an appointment to make 
application in person.” 

“Well,” the Superintendent decided, “we'll at least look 
her over. If she measures up to her letter we’ll probably 
give her the appointment.” 

She did—and they did. 





Day by Day Lesson Plans 


(Continued from page 409) 


Fold crosswise through center. Fold upper and 
lower edges to center crease. Unfold. 

Fold upper edge to crease AB. Fold lower edge to 
crease CD. Unfold. Slit on heavy lines. 

Fold squares X so that they lay flat one on the other. 
Fasten to side of chariot. Fold squares Y in same 
manner. This forms the driver’s seat. 


Fold squares W and Z exactly as squares X and Y 
were folded. This makes the other seat, which 
is the Queen’s Throne. 

From the pattern cut the canopy for the throne 
chair. Fold on dotted lines. Paste behind chair. 
Cut 4 wheels, 2 inches in diameter, of indigo-blue 
construction paper. Fasten to chariot by drawing 
a round sharp stick through one wheel to the opposite 
wheel. Put a tiny cork on each end for the bubs. 
Make the wagon tongue as was done in the animal 
cages. 

Put a cushion in the queen’s chair. 

For the queen, dress a tiny doll very elaborately in 
silk and lace, make her a crown of tinfoil. 


Tuesday 
Class material: The calendar for June drawn on the 


blackboard. Write out (do not abbreviate) the days 
of the week. 

Review the days of the week. 

In concert count the days in June. 

How many Sundays in June? Mondays? Tuesdays? 
Thursdays? Fridays? Wednesdays? Saturdays? 
What day of the week did June begin? What day 
will June end? 

How many days in one week? In two weeks? 
How many days between Sunday and Saturday? 
What day of the week is the 19th of June? 15th? 
25th? 30th? 

What day of the month is the second Sunday in June? 
What day of the month is school out? What day of 
the week? 

How many more days till school is out? 

How many school days in June? 


Seat-work 


Make a calendar for the month of June. 
Mark in red the last day of school. 














Every Holden Cover in use is saving 
money for the community by making 
books last fully twice as long. 
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Fire Drill at Washington School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. | op ' 
As a safety measure, each kindergarten child has for a partner an upper grade pupil, thus expediting passing. 


Safety Instruction in Grade Six 


A Demonstration of Its Value in a Large Public School 


Mary T. King 
Head Teacher, Washington School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


MAP at Mount Vernon, N. Y., police headquarters, 

on which a tiny red pin marks each point where a 

traffic accident has occurred during the past year, 
showed that a very large percentage of these were within 
the boundaries of one school district. If a campaign for 
safety would help anywhere, it should in this district. 
The children of this section come largely from homes where 
a foreign language is spoken. Playground space in the 
neighborhood is not large enough to help in any great 
degree in keeping children from playing in the street 

At the suggestion of the National Safety Council, the 
teachers and pupils of Washington School carried on a 
campaign of instruction in ‘safety that covered a period of 
three months. 

While the demonstration concerned itself with avoiding 
traffic accidents, it also gave attention to accidents likely 
to occur in the children’s own homes, where, in reality, 
most accidents do occur. 


Safety Course of Study 


Instead of trying to follow a prescribed course of study, 
each class set out to make one that should meet its own 
needs. The following outline, compiled by a sixth grade, 
was subject to daily addition and correction as discussion 
proceeded. 


1 Climbing 


1 On rocking chairs. 

2 On school fence. 

3 On ladders, roofs, staging of new buildings, lumber 
piles, etc. 

4 On trees, poles. 

5 Hitching on autos, trucks, trolleys. 

6 Setting a bad example. 


2 Fire Hazards 


1 Playing with bonfires. 

2 Leaving matches where children get them. 

3 Leaving electric iron on. 

4 Dangerous places to drop matches, cigarettes, e.g., 
waste baskets, near gasoline, in woods. 

5 Dangerous places in which to light matches (factories, 
barns, near gasoline, looking for leaks). 


6 Cleaners and stove polishes that ignite easily. 
7 Blocking approaches to fire escapes. 


3 Germs 


On dirty hands (use of strong reading glass suggested) 
Under dirty fingernails. 
On money (putting in mouth). 
On loose candy in dirty pocket or in handkerchief. 
On pencils (putting in mouth). 
On uncovered fruit on street stands, frankfurters. 
On things in rubbish cans (picking these over). 
On things in the gutter (cigarette stubs, etc.). 
On tomato paste (flies). 
On uncovered candy, butter, prunes, dates, water- 
melon slices. Praise the storekeeper who is careful. 

11 On paper, elastics, etc. (chewing). 

12 Coughing, sneezing, spitting. 

13 On another’s toothbrush. 

14 On another’s harmonica. 

15 On common drinking cup. 

16 Importance of minding Board of Health contagious 
disease signs. 

17 Putting toys in the mouth. 


SOMNOURwWNeH 


4 Vacation Dangers 


Swimming after a full meal. 
Drinking brook water. 

Bathing in contaminated water. 
Walking on railroad tracks. 
Poison ivy. 

Getting overheated. 

Moving about in canoes or boats. 


“IHD Whe 


5 Traffic Dangers 


1 Playing in the street. 

Roller skating. 

Scooters. 

Carts (wood). 

Ball playing. 

e Bicycles. 

Crossings (look left, then right). 

Walking uncurbed roads (face on-coming traffic). 


(Continued on page 428) 
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From 28 States 


teachers write of their success 
with this simple health program 


HEN school closes this year, 
NV, certain teachers will point 

with justifiable pride to the 
results they have accomplished. Im- 
proved school marks. Fewer failures 
—fewer absences from illness. Chil- 
dren more interested, alert, easier to 
manage. Greater cooperation from 
the parents. All due, they say, to one 
thing—the adoption of the simple, 
practical health program onus 
the Borden Company. 

This program is based on the idea 
that children who are dull, inat- 
tentive, and difficult to manage are 
in most cases children suffering from 
malnutrition. What they need is not 
punishment but nourishment. Their 
minds cannot fuaction properly until 
their bodies are brought up to par. 

The Borden Health Program, for 
this reason, especially emphasizes 
nutritional work. It provides for 
tegular instruction in correct diet 
and includes daily feedings of Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk—either at mid- 
morning or with the school lunch. 

Its other features are thorough 
physical examination for possible 
organic defects; weekly weighing; 
and education in proper health 
habits. 

It is too soon to have final com- 
plete reports from all the teachers— 
in more than half the states in our 
country—who have tried the Eagle 
Brand health program this winter. 
The reports to date, however, bear 
out what the Borden Company had 
already proved in scientific experi- 
ments—that malnutrition is at the 
root of many mental difficulties, and 
that by overcoming this condition in 
their schools with such a program 
they not only bring untold benefit 
to the children, but at the same time 
make their own work of teaching 
infinitely simpler. 





Two great advantages 


This program has two practical 
features particularly to recommend 
it—(1) it involves a very small 
financial outlay, and (2) it can be 
carried on by the regular classroom 
teachers. 

The schools reporting great success 
from the program range all the way 
from large city schools to the little 
one-room rural schools. The teachers 





who conducted the work were in no 
cases highly trained specialists. They 
simply followed the very definite 
program outlined by the Borden 
Company (making use of its publish- 
ed material and personal advice) and 
were conscientious in the daily feed- 
ing of Eagle Brand. 


The Why and Wherefore 
of Eagle Brand 


Eagle Brand is an essential part of 
school nutrition work. No other 
food can contribute quite the same 
benefits to children—or is quite so 
advantageous for school use. 

Eagle Brand is full-cream cow's 
milk—a child's basic food, with all 
its important food elements and 
vitamins intact—combined with pure 
sugar, a splendid source of extra 
energy, which undernourished chil- 
dren need. It is even more digestible 
than either raw or pasteurized milk. 

It is recommended—not as a sub- 
stitute for bottled milk—but rather 
as a supplement to it, supplying 
extra food and energy value for 
children who most need it. 


Plan now to do the same thing 
in your school next fall 


September seems a long way off right 
now, but it will come around salen 
you know it. When school opens, be 
all ready to start health work. Now 
is the time to lay your plans and take 
the preliminary steps. 
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Here are a few suggestions that 
will make your work much 
easier next fall 


{1} Gee thoroughly interested and familiar 
with the whole subject of child health. lf you 
cannot take a regular summer course at 
some school or college, read all you can 
in the way of authoritative, practical lit- 
erature on child health. The Borden Com- 
pany will be glad to help you with sug- 
gested reading and will supply you also 
with its own published material. This in- 
cludes Nutrition and Health, a valuable 
handbook for teachers, with height and 
weight charts, malnutrition information, 
and a set of 20 lessons for school use; 
reprints of scientific experiments with un- 
dernourished school children; a booklet 
of practical and stimulating suggestions 
written by some of the teachers who 
carried on health work successfully last 
winter; all kinds of supplementary mate- 
rial in the way of record blanks, charts, 
etc. It is important that you have all this 
matter in hand first of all. 


{2} Get the parents actively interested in 
their children’s health. A very definite way 
to do this is to distribute among them all 
the Home Course ia Child Health for Mothers, 
prepared by the Borden Co. This is ar- 
ranged so that a mother can readily check 
up on the condition of her child’s health 
and help improve it. We will gladly send 
you free copies of this Coursetogether 
with the 3 Little Books, a set of readable 
books on child health for parents. Put 
these into the hands of every mother now, 
and you will find them far more interested 
and eager to cooperate in a school health 
program next fall. 


[3] Get the children interested in their own 
health. The surest way to do this is to 
weigh them all before school closes and 
compare these weights with their weights 
next fall. The desire to gain will stimulate 
many youngsters during vacation to ob- 
serve the important health rules (which 
you can distribute to them in the printed 
form prepared by the Borden Co.) 

With the way paved in any or all of these 
three ways, you will find it very simple to 
organize and carry on a health program 
next year. 

Send for this material now. The coupon 
below will bring it to you free. 

















THE BORDEN COMPANY 
917 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of Health Program material. 
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4 Getting off a trolley car. 
5 Jay crossing (cross only at corners). 
6 Stepping from behind vehicles. 


6 First Aid 


What to do for sores, cuts, burns, etc. 
Bandages. 
Live wires. 
Gas poisoning. 
What to do for a fainting person. 
Nose bleed. 

Poison antidotes. 

Drowning resuscitation. 


ONO rWNr 


7 A Place for Everything 


Bottles of poison. 
Oily rags. 

Broken glass. 
Banana peel. 

Toys. 

Knives, scissors, etc. 


aur whd- 


Through the campaign the children were led to recognize, 
as a part of their safety work, any existing condition which 
menaced the health of the neighborhood. Weekly, in 
assembly, opportunity was given to any child who wished 
to tell what he had done to correct what might have been 
the cause of an accident. 

One youngster, having remonstrated with a local store- 
keeper about a certain food being left uncovered, and so 
being a cause of disease, reported that the man threatened 
to bave an undertaker cover him if he didn’t run along and 
mind bis own business. 

At one meeting the following were among the reports: 


“Notified Board of Health that a dead dog had been 
in a congested section for several hours.” 

“Notified local dairy of driver’s failure to collect a box 
of empty milk bottles at curb; some have been broken and 
more will be if they don’t come quickly.” 

“Notified Board of Education, by letter, of broken flag- 
stone on school sidewalk. (Superintendent sent an ap- 
preciative reply and repairs were made forthwith.’’) 

“Notified Gas Company Sunday morning of bad leak 
where excavations for a new building were under way.” 


Under supervision, pupils were permitted to use the 
school telephone to report urgent hazards. So few of them 
had telephones, that this was a privilege that they parti- 
cularly enjoyed. 


Correlation with Other Subjects 


Safety, as a definite study, is replete with correlation 
possibilities. Oral and written discussions and reports, 
dramatizations, jingles, riddles, hygiene from a safety 
standpoint, scrapbooks of newspaper clippings citing avoid- 
able accidents, arithmetic problems based upon losses— 
all contributed toward vitalizing a subject that is bound 
to function in saner and safer living. 

The following safety words for favorite assembly tunes 
were contributions from the music department. 


Safety Songs 
(Air—“ Battle Hymn of the Republic’’) 


Bad germs are ever present under dirty fingernails, 

On food that’s left uncovered and on open garbage pails; 

Each tiny germ on pencil end our very health assails; 
Keep clean! Keep well! Keep safe! 


Sing, O sing a song of safety! 

Sing, O sing a song of safety! 

Sing, O sing a song of safety! 
Keep clean! Keep well! Keep safe! 
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(Arr—* Lavender’s Blue” —English Folk Song, “ Junior Laurel Songs,” 
M. Teresa Armitage, C. C. Birchard Company) 
Playgrounds we need, O good people, 
Playgrounds we plead! 

Streets are not safe, O good people, 
Autos there speed! 

Swings, baseball fields, O good people, 
Swimming pools, too! 

Help keep us fit, O good people, 
We look to you! 


Play makes us fair, O good people, 
Keeps us alert! 

Out in the air, O good people, 
Safe from each hurt! 

There we shall learn, O good people, 
Right things to do! 

America needs, O good people, 
Strong sons and true! 


(Arr—“ Tailor and the Mouse”—English folk song, “Junior Laurel 
Songs,”’ M. Teresa Armitage, C. C. Birchard Company) 
There was a boy on roller skates, 
Hi diddle un kum feedle! 
T’ll tell you how he tempted fate, 
Hi diddle un kum feedle! 
Out on the street among the autos, on a truck he hitches— 
Now in bed he suffers—O, O—Doctor’s taking stitches! 


There was a boy who climbed so high, 
Hi diddle un kum feedle! 
You might have thought he’d reach the sky, 
Hi diddle un kum feedle! 
Down came the ladder—so did sonny—under all the lumber, 
Now he’ll spend six weeks in bed; no more play—just 
slumber. 


(Arr—“America’’) 


Safety shall be our creed, 

Traffic we all must heed, 
Danger’s loud call. 

Let each one carefully 

Look left and right to see 

That crossings safe may be, 
For one and all. 


Original Playlet—‘‘Drowning Resuscitation”’ 


A group of boys who pride themselves on having formed 
a club all of their own, volunteered to work up by them- 
selves a drowning resuscitation demonstration. Their 
moving spirit, Tom, a boy of eleven, exacted from the 
teacher a promise that they would not be asked to write 
“the play,” but just be allowed to “talk it natural-like,” 
and to change it as often as they saw fit. Class interest 
was keen and the lesson a valuable one from more stand- 
points than that of safety. From notes taken during the 
presentation it will be seen that the parts are not well | 
balanced, but the explanation for that lies in the personality 
of the boys themselves, each being privileged to create his 
own part. 


Introductory Talk | 


Tom During our summer vacation we boys never lose 
a chance to go swimming or fishing. Of course we like a 
shady spot best. Our mothers tell us never to go into the 
water after a full meal. 

Some fellows, even big ones, don’t know how to swim. 
All they can do is to stand in the water and splash around. 
The other boys tease the unlucky one, of course, and some- 
times dare him to jump in where the water is deep, diving 
off themselves to show how easy it is. They even duck the 
poor fellow and love to make him squeal. No boy can stand 
much of this and finally is driven to follow their example, . 
sometimes with fatal results. ' 
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Of course we have heard of the mother who tells her boy 
not to go into the water. (I suppose she means until he 
knows how to swim.) Instead of telling him what not to 
do, a wise mother sees that her boy learns what to do 
under the guidance of some good swimmer, and the earlier 
this is done the better. 

We shall endeavor to demonstrate for you what we have 
learned of the Schaefer method of drowning resuscitation. 
I shall ask John, Jacob, Emanuel to be comrades, Edgar 
the victim, and Gerard the worker. We shall suppose that 
Edgar has gone under once. Emanuel and Gerard have 
swam out to him, and though at first nearly pulled under, 
finally succeeded in getting him to shore by dragging him. 
He now lies face downward unconscious on the sand. 

Gerard grasps the patient about the waist, and raising 
him, shakes him to get the water out of the lungs. John 
runs his finger once around inside the patient’s mouth to 
remove any foreign particles. 


Emanuel (excitedly) O! O! 
we do? 

John You must run right over to that house and tele- 
phone for his father! 

Jacob First call the police station and tell the operator 
you want Police Headquarters. Quick! 


He’s dead! What shall 


(Gerard, in the meantime, has taken the worker’s positéon, 
knees outside the patient’s knees. Bending over him, he 
alternately puts his weight forward on his own thumbs, placed 
at either side of the patient’s spine, and then sways his body 
backwards until he rests on his own heels. He works very 
steadily without apparent hurry.) 

Jacob 'There’s an auto coming down the road! I’ll run 
up and ask them to wait. We'may need them. 

John Are you tired, Gerard? Let me take your place. 
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Gerard I’m all right for another while yet, John. I’m 
going to need a warm blanket pretty soon, though. Go 
see what you can get. 


(John runs out.) 


Emanual (returns breathless) They’re coming with the 
pulmoter, and the man at the house has run down in his 
car to get Ed’s father. 

Gerard We may not need it, after all. Listen! 
you hear him breathing when I press down? 
Did you hear it? 

Emanuel Go faster,Gerard! Let me do what you aredoing! 

Gerard That would spoil everything. I must be careful 
to press just when he is ready to breathe. 


Can’t 
Wait, now! 


(Jacob returns with a motorist who bends over the patient.) 


Motorist Boy, it looks like you are doing a good job. 
Your pal here probably owes his life to you. That breath 
is getting stronger. How long would you keep this up? 

Gerard For hours, if it was necessary. 

Jacob Here comes the ambulance! Edgar will be all 
right now. 


(Officer, doctor and attendant arrives. 
patient.) 


Doctor examines the 


Doctor (reassuringly) This is good work, boys. Your 
little buddy here is going to be all right. He’s a lucky kid 
to have pals like you fellows. We will turn him over. 

Lady (returning with John, who carries a blanket) The 
poor child! Can he sip a little of this hot drink, Doctor? 

Doctor Fine! Well, sonny, how does that taste? We 
can use that blanket just now and keep this fellow as warm 
as toast. There: 








Plan to visit the TROPICS this summer 


Fanned by westerly trade winds it’s cool in the Caribbean, and you can enjoy to the utmost the 
luxury of Sea Travel, the romance of the ‘Spanish Main,” and the spirit of adventure in won- 
derful trips ashore—and all included in the price you pay for your ticket 


SpecialSummer Cruises onGreat WV 





"nite Fleet Ships 





15 Days—Special Cruises to Jamaica. Ten days at sea on a 
Wonderful Great White Fleet Ship—every room an outside 
room, unexcelled food and service; Five days on the loveliest 
island in the world. Your stay at the famed Myrtle Bank Hotel, 
Kingston, Jamaica; Motor Trips to points "§ interest, etc., are 


all included in the price you pay for your 

ticket. a every reanaennaees from New 

York. ‘ 

24 Days—Special Cruises to Guatemala with stops at Havana 
and Kingston, Jamaica. Rail trip to Guatemala City, Auto trip 


to Antigua, forty-mile auto trip in Jamaica and an auto trip 
through Havana and suburbs. Your stay at hotels, and trans- 


portation for all shore trips included in price S$ 

you pay for ticket. Sailings every other 

Saturday from New York. 

Saturday sailings from New Orleans to Havana, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. Sixteen days of rest and interest, including 
shore trips at Havana and Panama, as well as hotel accom- 
modations during stay on the isthmus. All ex- § 

penses paid. ; ‘ 200 
From New Orleans odtinns every ‘Wednesday t to Havana and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone; Pt. Limon, Costa Rica; Pt. Castilla, 


Honduras. Sixteen days of luxurious cruising,, all § 2 1 5 
expenses paid. ee 


























22 Days—Special Cruises to Costa Rica with opportunities to 
visit Havana; the Canal Zone, Panama City, C, Z.; Port Limon 
and San Jose, Costa Rica. Trips ashore and rail trip to San Jose 
with hotel accommodations included in the price you pay for your 


ticket. All the comforts of a first-class hotel i$ 2 5 








on these Great White Fleet Ships which sail 

every Saturday from New York. 

22 Days—Special Colombian Cruises. Kingston, Jamaica; the 
Canal Zone; Cartagena, Santa Marta and Puerto Colombia, 
Colombia, South America, are all visited on this ee Tl trip, 


All shore trips, auto fares, etc., included in $3 i 5 











the price you pay for your ticket. a 
from New York every Wednesday. 

Write for booklet, “Cruising the Caribbean,” leaflets and full 

information to 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, 332 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
19 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 
203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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(Boy’s father is seen running down the path. Doctor meets 
him.) 


Doctor He’s all right, Mr. Don’t excite him 
now. I believe we can help you take him home to his own 
bed in your car. 

Father (restrains his emotion with great effort) My boy! 

Doctor We would have a different story, perhaps, if it 
wasn’t for the quick work of these little friends of his, sir. 
I’m proud of them! 

Father Edgar will belong to them and they’ll belong to 
me, doctor, from now on. 





(Boys help move Edgar into the car and watch as it drives 
off.) 


John Who would have thought that what the nurse at 
school said, would happen to us? We sure are glad she 
gave us those lessons now, aren’t we? 

Emanuel Let’s get dressed. She lives only a little way 
from here. Let’s run down and tell her about it. 

All Good, we’ll do it! 


The following safety material was an aid to the teachers 
in charge: 

“A Complete Plan of School Instruction in Accident 
Prevention,” by Dr. E. G. Payne, Professor of Education 
at New York University, published by the Elliot Service 
Company, New York City, outlines in separate bulletins, 
safety lessons for each subject of the school curriculum. 

The Education Section of the National Safety Council, 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City, offers valuable 
co-operation by providing excellent literature andj illus- 
trative material. Particularly attractive is their series of 
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posters entitled, “Are You a Simple?” The “Introduction 
to Safety Education—A Manual for the Teacher,”’ besides 
applying safety principles to art, language, history, civics, 
dramatizations and games, has interesting chapters on 
sand-table work in first grades, bulletin boards and school 
safety exhibits. “The Bulletin of Safety Education,” 
published twice a month for the Education Section of the 
National Safety Council by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters is replete with valuable suggestions 
for safety work in the schools. Live safety songs, stories, 
playlets, rhymes, riddles, cross-word puzzles, as well as 
lesson plans, and a wealth of fine illustrative material, make 
this publication well nigh indispensable to teachers and 
pupils enlisted in safety service. 

The personal interest and help of Miss Isabelle Stevenson 
was of great value. As Field Secretary of the National 
Safety Council, she has furthered this most important work 
by establishing, as a demonstration center for safety teach- 
ing, one school in each community to initiate the work and 
to show the community educators how safety teachers can 
vitalize the existing curriculum without increasing it. 
Centers have already been established in some fifty or more 
cities. All materials used by such demonstration centers 
is furnished free of charge by the National Safety Council. 

Thomas Wood Stevens, in his prologue from“ Adventure,”’ 
a Pageant Drama of Life and Chance, writes: 


Now the world changes swiftly; shall we meet 
These crowding perils, wasting richest life, 
With careless words and unconsidered smiles? . . . 


Life may be shaped to new endurances. 

Fate leaves the choice to us—shall we choose Chance, 
Or, visioning farther, staunch her bleeding stroke, 

Take knowledge for our guide, and give the race, 

Far in the future, deeper potencies? 


For a Cloudy Day 
An Eighth Grade English Lesson 


A. Bess Clarke, M. A, 


FTER persistently cloudy days, when the grammar 
and language class became a source of despair to its 
teacher and itself, one teacher found this little lesson 

for a cloudy day more than cheering, even exhilarating. 
It should be usable in sixth and seventh grades. 
When the children enter the room, let them find on the 
oa all ready for use, the first stanza of Shelley’s “The 
oud”’: 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the sea and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams; 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast 
As she dances about the sun; 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail 
And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


If possible have this upon the board in such a position 
that the children can face the poetry on the board to study 
and read by couplets, and then turn to look out of the 
windows at the leaden clouds of the gloomy day. 

The procedure will be to read the whole, first silently, 
then aloud. After this, take a couplet at a time. Read 
in chorus; face the clouds without and let five or six children 
give the lines from memory; all give them together; face 
the board again for the fixing in mind of a new couplet. 
Variation in the sameness of this comes with the necessity 
for having every child understand each couplet. ‘‘ Mother’s 
breast,” with its explanation of the earth; “dances around 
the sun,” with the elicited information that the earth goes 
around the sun as well as turns on its axis; “wield,” with 


the discussion of handling a scythe, a paint brush, or a trout 
fishing-rod and reel; “flail,’’ with the talk about harvesting 
machinery then and now, give no time for dilly-dallying. 
When the children face the overcast out-of-doors and in 
chorus give as much as six lines, you, too, may have the 
opportunity to develop the new word. With one teacher it 
was “raucous,” for the voices were less lightly lovely than 
voices saying Shelley’s ‘““The Cloud” should be. The much- 
abused crow was the example; the word was written on 
the board, spelled and pronounced. One teacher will come 
back to raucous, flail, lashing, hail, wield, and dissolve 
several times in the next week. 

But here is the real crux of the whole thing: several, then 
all, of the children wished to write their next title theme 
on “Clouds.” Some of the topics suggested by them were: 
Why I Look at the Clouds; The Clouds that Bring Omaha 
Cyclones; Pictures I See in the Clouds. The teacher sug- 
gested that anyone who could make pen and ink clouds put 
them in his theme. A child asked to bring a picture of 
clouds to paste on her finished theme. The idea took. 

So much for a cloudy day, a stanza from Shelley’s “The 
Cloud,” and something children would like to write about. 





Give me blue flowers 
To grace my bowers, 
The perfect color—heaven’s own blue, 
Sweet violet in emerald set, 
And glistening with the fragrant dew; 
Or by the brook 
With downcast look 
The modest harebell’s fairy form. 
—Caroline Eustis 
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The Writing Handicap 
Margaret A. Bartlett, Colorado 


Here is a point which, I am sure, has perplexed a great 
many teachers—and parents and children. Why is it 
that the class dunce many times writes with a clear, legible 
hand, while the bright boy of the class frequently produces 
a paper which one might well imagine had been tracked 
upon by a bird with ink-wet feet? Why is it that countless 
men in business and professional—especially the latter— 
circles are almost illegible writers, though hundreds of men 
and women holding minor positions are excellent penmen? 

Deep thinkers, such as Robert Frost, the poet, are 
inclined to write with a clear, round hand, each letter 
separate and distinct—yet so many exceptions to the rule 
could be produced as to reverse the theory. Likewise, the 
keen, quick-thinking individual is very apt to write with 
such rapid flourish as to make one letter indistinguishable 
from another: yet again, proof could be produced showing 
that many rapid thinkers are legible writers. In between 
lies a balance of good writers and poor writers. What 
conclusion can be drawn? 

The problem is one that should be considered by teachers. 
It is one of vast importance in the schoolroom. It is a 
subject conducive to great injustice many times to other- 
wise excellent scholars. 

What is to be done if a child, a “shark” at arithmetic, 
submits an examination paper, the arithmetical statements 
on which are so poorly written as to be scarcely decipher- 
able? What if a geography paper is turned in in the same 
condition? How should the child be ‘‘marked’’? Should 
his grade be high, because his questions are answered cor- 
rectly, or should his grade be low because of the poor 
physical condition of his paper? 


A particular school I have in mind takes the latter course. 
Demerits are given equally for poorly written words and 
wrongly answered questions. I have seen papers 100% 
correct, so far as answers to questions are concerned, graded 
just over the passing mark because of poor writing and 
carelessly misspelled words. 

The teacher’s stand is: “We cannot tolerate such 
writing.’”’ Yet, the harder the child tries to write, the 
poorer his writing becomes. His brain speeds too fast for 
his pencil. He is a natural-born good scholar, but a 
natural-born poor writer, too. 

The same ruling applies in spelling. If an “i” is not 
dotted, or a “t”’ not crossed, or if an “m”’ or a “u”’ is given 
too many loops, the word is checked misspelled, and per- 
centage lowered. Yet, letter for letter, the child has spelled 
the word correctly. He has merely failed in writing 
legibly. 

Such a system is, to my mind, grossly unfair. Progress 
in school should not depend wholly on writing. Knowledge 
is the thing that counts. There is a place for writing in 
every grade. Ifa child fails in writing, let him fail! But 
do not make him fail in all other subjects just because he 
happens to be a poor writer! 

A system followed in the Vermont school I attended all 
through my girlhood took care of poor writing and carelessly 
misspelled words in a much fairer way. Whenever written 
tests were given, the first, or the last of the ten “questions” 
was always “General Appearance.” “General appear- 
ance” meant just that. Ten per cent was allowed for the 
general appearance of the finished paper. If writing was 
clear and legible, if words were carefully spelled, if the 
paper was clean and not smeared with erasures, 10% 
was given. But no matter how poorly written, how un- 
clean the paper might be, not more than ten points could 

(Continued on page 449) 
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Two years ago the Walraven Book 
Cover Company, realizing the need of Health 
Instruction to School Children, began to 
survey the field in an effort to find a way to 
assist the School Health Program. 


a RESULT— 
THE WALRAVEN HEALTH COVER 


Printed on the front of this Cover are the Eight Rules of Health 
which have been approved by National Child Welfare Organizations. 


Superintendents and Teachers throughout the United States and 
Canada have enthusiastically received these Walraven Health Covers, 
where they have been used by four million school children. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 
1509 CARUTH ST., DALLAS, TEX. 37 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


“‘TEACH HEALTH WITH WALRAVEN HEALTH COVERS” 
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OR weeks I had been at my wits’ end wondering what 

I could do to raise enthusiasm in my seventh grade 

civics group. It was quite evident that Civics bored 

them into a state of mental sleepiness that was pathetic. 

According to the course of study, the next topic due was 

“Tmmigration and Naturalization.” How should I pre- 
sent it? 

In glancing over the pages of the Historical Outlook for 
March, 1924, I chanced upon a short dialogue, supposedly 
held at Ellis Island, written by R. C. Hurd. Every child 
loves a story and mine were no exception to the rule. 
Of course, there were words that they failed to understand. 
Two or three volunteered to look up the meaning of such 
words as, anarchy, polygamy, and trachoma, and in a few 
minutes the class was quite interested in Ellis Island and 
what happened there. 

Little Stocklinski ventured the information that her 
mother and father had come through Ellis Island. The 
result was that a dozen or more others proudly proclaimed 
that theirs had also. 

We decided to take account of stock and find the number 
of nations represented. This proved rather exciting, as 
some of the children had one parent from one country and 
the other from another. Finally they discovered that 
eight countries were represented. 

Why had their parents come to America? What did the 
immigrant do after he had been admitted? Investigation 
showed us that 


Seven-tenths of all the clothing, 

Seven-eighths of all the work in the woolen mills, 

Nineteen-twentieths of the coal mining, 

One-half of the shoes manufactured, 

Four-fifths of all the furniture, 

One-half of all the gloves, 

One-half of the tobacco and cigars manufactured 
are made by the immigrant. 


How many people are allowed into the country each year? 
At this point the discussion waxed hot. Crudele believed 
that anybody who could get by Ellis Island could get in. 
Marie thought that perhaps they let each country send in 
a hundred, as the story had mentioned about a quota being 
filled. Thomas closed the argument by suggesting that he 
be allowed to look the matter up at the public library. 

The next day he surprised the class by reporting that 
only 2% of the 1890 census were admitted. After the whys 
and wherefores of this new law, I ventured a question. 

How many boys and girls in the class are American 
citizens? How many of you know that you are? Adam, 
why aren’t you? Can people born in foreign countries 
ever become citizens? How? 

Here some one was bright enough to suggest Naturali- 
zation. To most of them this meant nothing. We care- 
fully analyzed the word. What did a person have to do 
to becomea citizen? Did the city of Fall River do anything 
to help these people to become citizens? 

Two of the pupils were appointed as delegates to go to 
the office of the head of the Americanization Work and 
invite her to come and tell the class about her work. She 
consented and fascinated them for nearly an hour by care- 
fully explaining to them just what the public school system 
did, what was meant by first and second papers, how long 
it took to become a citizen, and why every one should wish 
to become a citizen. When asked how they would like 


A Civics Problem for a Junior High 
School Seventh Grade 


Naturalization 
Doris E. Almy 
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to help someone to become a citizen, they unanimously 
volunteered. 

The next day they canvassed the entire seventh grade, 
having each pupil fill out the following questionnaire: 


What is your name? 

Where do you live? 

Where were you born? 

Where was your father born? 

Where was your mother born? 

Is your father a citizen? 

Is your mother a citizen? 

If you answer “no” to questions 6 and 7, or both— 
a@ Do you think they would like to become citizens? 
b For their own sake and yours, do you think that 

they ought to become citizens? 
9 You can help people to become citizens. 
really like to do so? 


ONOOHR whe 


Would you 


The next step was to check these papers, classifying them 
into two groups: Children whose parents were citizens 
and those whose parents were non-citizens. 

Of those who were citizens, it was found that 46% were 
of American-born parents. 

Thirty-six per cent were from naturalized English parents 
(English included England and her possessions). 


3% were naturalized Portuguese 
8% r “Syrians 
8% +4 r Rumanians 
23% ” - Russians 
3% 25 " Poles 

3% ” 7 Italians 


Grouping according to classes they found that: 


7A6 had approximately 80% citizens 


7A5 § 82% ° 
7A4 “cc “cc 59% cc 
7A3 “c ‘c“ 89% “ 
7A2 “ce cc 60% ‘ 
7Al1 cc “cc 70% cc 


In classifying the non-citizens, they found that— 


7A6 had approximately 20% whose parents were not 


citizens 
7A5 had approximately 22% 
7A4  “ “ 41% 
7A3. « 10% 
702 * 6 39% 
7Al “ - 27% 
Of these 


24% were Polish 
36% were Portuguese 
24% were English 
6% were Italian 
.2% were Greek 
.2% were Syrian 
.2% Russian 
.2% were Austrian 
.2% were Chinese 


Having completed their checking, they appointed a 
committee to present these facts to the Americanization 


(Continued on page 447) 
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WANTED 


Ideas for Seatwork 


We pay you well for all ideas and materials 
accepted for publication. 

Your suggestions will be carefully examined by 
our editorial department under the direction of 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D. 
Cleveland School of Education 


Nationally famous for his numerous books and 
magarine writings and researches in classroom 
problems and activities. 


Send us any devices or suggestions which you think suitable 
foruse as Self-supervised Seatwork, lesson plans, individual 
instruction plans, or anything to help the pupil learn more 
easily and help the teacher improve her class work 


Our Sample Envelope illustrating more than 100 Seatwork 
sets now available will be sent you for 20 cents postpaid. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


2041 East 71st Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 


By 
Dr. Harry DeGroat 
Principal State Normal School, Cortland, New York 


SYDNEY G. FIRMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


WiLi1aM A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 


The Iroquois Arithmetics Set a New 
Standard In Arithmetic Textbook 
Achievement. They are built on the 
latest scientific investigations which are 
bound to revolutionize the making of 
Arithmetic Texts. 


BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—published 
March 7, 1926. 

BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6—and 
BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8—are to 
be published this spring. 


Full information regarding this Series of 
Arithmetics will be furnished on request. 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office 
Syracuse New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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“If only my pupils could read,” 
said a High School teacher 


Will They Say That of Your Pupils? 


THE SILENT READERS 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
For Grades One to Eight 


INTERLEAVED MANUALS 
FLASH CARDS 


The only complete material for 
training pupils to read silently 





Speed and Comprehension 

Ability to summarize a paragraph 
Power of thought getting 
Development of interest in reading 


Direct results of efficient silent reading 


The Flash Cards for Grades One to Eight and the 
Interleaved Manuals for first and second readers 
comprise effective aids to the teacher. No other 
teachers’ helps so complete. 


Iliustrated literature on request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 





1006-1016 backs Street 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta 
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After School—What? 


\ \ THEN the last good-bye has 


been said and the children 
are no longer in your immediate 
care, what will they do with their 
summer? The ideals which you 
as a teacher have set for them 
will influence their choice of play. 
Art activities encourage imagina- 
tion and provide worth-while oc- 
cupations for the growing mind 
and hand. 

“CrayoLa”’ Wax Crayons and 
“Artista” Water Colors are real 
vacation playmates. Bring them 
to the child’s attention and the 
leisure hours will take care of 
themselves. 





Send for our Art Service Bureau’s 
Spring Outline — with 24 projects 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


4) East 42"¢ St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Thirty-two children—sixteen boys and sixteen girls. 
Costumes 


Girls in white dresses. Boys in white blouses. 

All wear bands of crepe paper over right shoulder, pinned 
under left arm in soldier fashion. Boys wear red bands, 
girls blue bands. All wear ten cent soldier caps, with 
bands of color around the rim, corresponding to crepe 
paper band worn. Each child carries a small flag over the 
right shoulder. 


Music 


Patriotic airs in brisk march time. 


Directions 


1 March in, in single file, girls ahead of boys. Alter- 
nating, form a rectangle or square, march around once. 
Turn square corners. (Illustration }1.) 


A Flag Drill for June 


Gratia M. Moss Whaley 
Boulevard School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio ‘a 
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2 March down center, girls to right, boys to left. 


Pass around square and meet partners. (Illustration 2.) 

3 Pass down center by couples, first couple to right, 
second to left and so forth. (Illustration 3.) 

4 Pass by fours, then by eights in same way. 

5 When there are four rows of eight ina row, strike a 
chord and have them halt. Rows one and three face right, 
second and fourth rows left. 


March in snake fashion, thus: 














leader’ 
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6 March around in circle clasping hands, one flag be- 
tween each two children. Leaders wind up until closed in 
quite closely. Strike chord on piano. Hands up. Leader 
passes out under children, so she comes out by child at 
end of circle. In this way every child is drawn under 
uplifted arms. 


leader & 


7 Make square again and pass down by twos as in 
beginning. Halt in straight line by twos. 


L206 
lives are coubles 


8 Chordonpiano. Partners face. Hands up. Flags 
crossed. All couples beginning at farther end pass through 
under uplifted arms. The children standing still keep 
step (little steps) marching just enough to keep line of 
couples in same place. After all pass through, chord is 
struck and flags placed over shoulders with slow march 
time, each line backward march, keeping whole line per- 
fectly straight. 











» Dogs x 
: sree? ets 
: fassfox  * 
Sour 

VLE JS x 





9 When distance of beginning figure apart, halt. 
First boy at end and first girl walk out as in diagram and 
meet. Go down center to end of lines. Stop atx. Second 
couples do same, only boy stands to outside of boy and girl 
to outside of girl. Continue this march until there are 
eight in a row. Make the four rows this way. Two back 
rows backward march until room between rows to turn 
wheel. Make two wheels in this way. 
ei 
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Children pass on dotted line 


10 First four children in front row on right end pass a 
quarter way and come down do center. Do same in back 
row, only on other end and in opposite direction. Clasp 
arms and pass twice around. Keep wheels straight. 
(Very effective if “America” is played in strict march 
time here.) Face direction of lead off. March off, straight 
lines first, then sides follow. 
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We operate a de luxe service in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago and 
Montreal. We employ the very highest class men 
as chauffeurs and 90% of our lecturers are college 
men. 

We operate the finest fleet of motor coaches and 
sightseeing cars of any one Company in the world. 

We operate many Royal Palace, six cylinder, 
individual parlor car seat, observation coaches. 

From Seeing Ancient and Modern Boston, an 
hour and a half, for $1.25, we operate many short 
tours in each of the above cities up to all expense 
paid tours, the longest—a Seven Day Tour from 
Boston to the Berkshires, White and Adirondack 
Mountains, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Mont- 
real and Quebec. 

We publish large illustrated maps and guides to 
all of the above cities. They will be mailed free 
to any address. 

Before planning your vacation write us for our 
maps and guides. 

We are always ready to give you by letter any 
information you may require, not only regarding 
our tours but the hotels, railroads and steamships. 


The Royal Blue Line Company, Inc. 


Principal Offices: HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Inthe 
Canadian Pacifie Rockies 


Have a bungalow all to yourself, 1p 
or with a party of friends, at Pacific. Aad the rates are reason- 





camps, reached only by Canadian 


Yoho, Wapta, Lake O’Hara, or 
Lake Windermere. There are nine 
such bungalow camps in this world- 
famous Alpine country. 


able, $5.50 a day—American plan. 
Ask us more about them. 


Let your vacation include the trip 
to the Pacific coast—see these 500 


Enjoy your favorite sport in the miles of beautiful mountain scenery 





fir-spiced air of balmy days and 
blanket nights and battle a raven- 
ous appetite with the bully meals 
prepared for you at the central 
community house. No work, and 
all play, in these ideal bungalow 


from open-top observation cars. 
You see three great canyons en 
route to Vancouver and Victoria. 


Further information on application 
to 


THOMAS J. WALL, General Agent — Dept. L, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., near Michigan Ave. 
Straus Bldg., Wabash 1904, Chicago 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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Arithmetic in Grades Five and Six X 





Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Verbal Problems 


A Pre-View 





N the second article of this series, when we were consider- 
ing the demands upon the elementary school as to the 
teaching of arithmetic, it was stated that one distinct 

obligation is securing ability to apply the knowledge 
and power gained from learning the meanings of 
numbers and from the ability to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide with integers, and fractions, to the solving of 
problems. It is now in order that we give special con- 
sideration to this obligation. 

Most teachers and pupils regard the work with verbal 
problems as the hardest work in arithmetic. Too often 
such problems are labeled “reasoning problems” and re- 
garded as the only problems calling for the use of specific 
reasoning powers. They are reasoning problems, but so 
are many problems without words. Their difficulty lies 
in the fact that, being stated in words, they must be read 
and interpreted before the student knows whether to add, 
subtract, multiply or divide. They require analytical 
thinking, whether or not specific analysis in the form of 
solution is required. Their importance lies in the fact that 
most of our need of arithmetic in adult life comes to us in 
the form of verbal problems to be solved. The outstanding 
error in the treatment of such work is that we so frequently 
fail to make the verbal problems assigned center around 
life situations that are real to the child. 

But more and more we are coming to realize that arith- 
metic, though a tool subject, is a social subject; that 
“social efficiency means other than mere business efficiency.” 
Hence the “pupil has the right to be informed in regard 
to the broader aspects of modern social, industrial and 
commercial activities”; that, in keeping with this, there is 
an “attempt to adapt problem material to the needs and 
interests of the pupil, instead of adapting the pupil to the 
problem.” ‘This must necessarily result in the rationalizing 
of problem material, and in leading pupils to know various 
methods and forms of analysis with latitude of choice as 
to methods of analysis. 

The matter of dealing with verbal problems is by no 
means new to the intermediate grade pupil. He has dealt 
with such problems since early in his first grade number 
work, when “stories” about the numbers and number 
processes he was dealing with were a usual part of his work. 
He has had still more “number stories” in the second grade, 
where his background of experience and of number manipu- 
lations has been enriched so as to permit of a wider range. 
In the third grade he had added to this the reading of many 
story problems from his arithmetic text, and worked them 
according to a specific form of analysis. Even so, when he 
comes to the fourth grade, and to the fifth grade, and to 
the sixth grade, the “number stories” or “story problems,” 
now known to him as verbal problems, are invariably 
the hardest part of his work in arithmetic for him to master. 

Most of us agree with the modern psychologists that 
reasoning ability, as one factor, element, phase, of his 
intellectual equipment, is with the young child as well as 
with the older, and that the first grade child has as much 
reasoning ability as he will have when he becomes a sixth 
grade or a high school student, remembering of course 
that in the meanwhile his ability will have, or should have, 
training and growth through practice, and that his limited 
range of experience will have broadened and expanded, 
thus giving a wider range of material with which and about 
which to use his reasoning ability. Granting this, the child 
of intermediate grade should be expected to master the 


verbal problems that come within the range of his mechani- 
cal accomplishments, provided they deal witb situations 
which his experience renders understandable. 


Diagnosing Our Difficulties 


The first step for any teacher is to find out just what 
difficulties stand in the way of satisfactory accomplishment. 
Naturally, no phase of mechanical work should be incorpo- 
rated in a verbal problem until the pupils have acquired a 
reasonable degree of skill in it as such. It is equally true 
that when any process or phase of procedure has been 
presented and a fair degree of skill in its use accomplished, 
it should be incorporated in verbal problems, so as to give 
practice in the recognition and use of it in such a setting. 
Therefore it is in order that in the intermediate grades 
one of the standardized tests in reasoning be given, and the 
results studied. Some teachers prefer the Monroe Reason- 
ing Test, some prefer Buckingham’s Standard Tests. some 
the Courtis Standard Test; the National Intelligence Tests 
also contain excellent material. Lacking such tests, the 
teacher may devise one of her own. 

Stone says he had in mind, when he arranged bis reasoning 
test, these points: 


1 Situations equally concrete to all VI-A children. 
obtain, if possible, with any grade tested.) 

2 Graduated difficulties 

a As to arithmetical thinking. 

b_ As to familiarity with the situation presented. 
3 The omission of 

a Large numbers. 

b Particular memory requirements. 

c Catch problems. 

d Allsubject matter except whole numbers, fractions and United 

States money. 


(Which should 


These same conditions may well serve as a criterion 
and a guide for all teachers who are attempting to disclose 
the ability of their pupils in reasoning in arithmetic. 

Having given some such test, what shall the teacher 
look for? It is not enough to know that John had two 
problems wrong, Mary had seven problems right; that 
there are two 100s in the class; that 74% of the class made 
a passing grade, etc. When the teacher has compiled all 
such data as that, he has merely put himself in position to 
begin studying the test results with a view to specifically 
determining the needs of his class. 

From the writer’s experience as a classroom teacher and 
as a supervisor, and according to published studies of this 
phase of our work, the teacher will do well to study the 
test papers from the following standpoints; all but the 
very exceptional or individual difficulties may be discov- 
ered by applying these tests to each problem _incor- 
rectly solved. 


1 Did the pupil attempt to work the problem? Did he 
get it all wrong, or was a part of it incorrect? Apparently, 
then, did the pupil fail to comprehend the problem—all of 
it? What particular part of it? If so, why? 

a Naturally, the first point of attack in attempting 
to answer the foregoing questions is the child’s 
reading ability and reading habits. How does he 
measure up in silent reading? Does work along 
other lines show him to be a good silent reader 
or a poor silent reader? What are his reading 


(Continued on page 438) 
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Shelters for School Children 


Knock down shelter booths for the protection 
of children while waiting for the school bus 
are being manufactured by the Asbestos 
Buildings Company, of Ambler, Pa. These 
booths are constructed of sheets of Ambler 
fireproof, weatherproof asbestos lumber, with 
roofs of asbestos shingles. They are shipped 
in sections ready to be bolted together, in 
various sizes, to meet all requirements. They 
are not affected by fire or water, and do not 
shrink, warp, swell or dry out under any 
weather conditions. They grow harder and 
stronger with age. Wood sills, flooring, 
batten strips and rafters, cut to size and ready 
to be put together by unskilled labor, are 
supplied by the manufacturers. These booths 
comply with all state laws. 
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this better way 





New Escorted Tours 
COLORADO —GLACIER PARK 
YELLOWSTONE —ALASKA 


Take a western vacation carefree—on a 
new Burlington Escorted Tour. Travel 
expert, as escort, manages everything. 
Costs no more—lump sum includes all nec- 
essary expenses. See the best, travel with 
congenial people. Fifty-three wonderful 
two-weeks tours—and Alaska. Finest 
service of three great railroads. Send 
coupon for free booklet giving all details. 


BURLINGTON ESCORTED TOURS 
Burlington - Great Northern - Northern Pacific 


MAIL THIS 
FOR FREE TOUR BOOK 





Burlington Escorted Tours, 
Dept. P-6, 

547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send your free book de- 

scribing Burlington Escorted 

Tours. 
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Woman Makes $500 
A New Way! 


Mrs. Dorothea Parker, of Massachusetts, tells of a fascinating 








City... 








new idea by which she made $500 extra money in three 
months in a little home studio. 
Mrs. Parker says, “Any woman can do as I did. All my 


business came from friends and I made $500 just sitting at 
home and doing the most fascinating work imaginable. I was 
first attracted to the work because I wanted to beautify my 
own home with the latest art objects and this was the easiest 
and most economical way. 


“I had never done anything like it before, but the directions 
are so simple that even my little girl could do it. When I had 
finished decorating all the distinctive objects for my own home, 
I loved the work so much that I gladly accepted the orders that 
my friends urged me to do for their homes.”’ 


Mrs. Parker attributes her success to the simplicity of the 
directions, the beauty of the gift wares, the low cooperative 
Prices which are advantages enjoyed by all members of this 
national association ef home workers. ‘Women interested in 
earning money at home or in beautifying their homes with 
hand decorated parchment shades, hanging book shelves, candle 
Sticks, mirrors, wall plaques, trays, radio cabinets, book racks, 
serving cabinets, etc., are invited to write at once to Dept 56-X 
Fireside Industries, Adrian, Michigan, enclosing 2c stamp to 
help pay postage on free illustrated book which explains tbis 
fascinating and money-making home work. 





MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 


Italy, Switzerland and France Incl. Europe 36 Days 
$290. 63 Days $490. Fifty tours to choose from. 
en Tours, 238 Back Bay Boston, Mass. 


Work for “Uncle Sam’’: 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a ‘steady for life job with the United 
States Government? In’getting these positions, teachers 
have a big advantage, because of their training and 
education. Over 25.000 positions are filled every year 
These have bigSpay, short hours and pleasant work 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. $229, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of ‘positions now open to 
teachers, and free sample examination coaching. 


The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 494) 
The Splendid Pageant 


A lonely king stood silently before a great 
window of his palace ‘and stared with unseeing 
eyes through the rain at the park beyond. 
If you and I could have stood in his shoes at 
the window, we would have considered our- 
selves fortunate—at least for the time. For 
this king had great. wealth, hundreds of ser- 
vants at his command, fawning courtiers 
seeking his favor, the:best of horses and hounds 
for the hunt, and closets full of elaborate 
garments for every occasion. But he didn’t 
have a queen, nor a son, nor a daughter. As 
he stood silently by the window he was slowly 
making a discovery and that discovery wasn’t 
in the park upon which his gaze was so intently 
fixed, either. It was in his heart. He was 
sick and tired of the same old things to do— 
hun‘ing, chess-playing and admiring his casket 
of jewels. What he needed was a change, 
something different to happen, that would 
give some zest to life. Now in this'day and 
age, that isn’t a very startling discovery, 
because everyone’s doctor will tell one to take 
an ocean voyage for one’s health, if one has 
money enough and if one becomes tired of 
doing the same thing over and over. But 
to this king it was something new to think 
about, so that in his mind he made a picture 
of the vast park before him flooded with sun- 
light and beneath the trees groups of chattering, 
laughing people strolling. 

Suddenly the king stepped back a pace from 
the tapestry-hung casement_and shook himself 
as if to see if he wereawake. But sure enough! 
there was the sun just:behind thetrain cloud 
and all he had to do to get the laughter into 
his park was to invite the people. 

So it was that the King of the Forestlands 
came to have the Splendid Pageant. At first 
he sat for hours and tried to pen invitations 
to all the kings and queens and notables he 
could think of, but this was a very tedious 
task. Finally he became greatly excited be- 
cause, as he was laboriously penning a message 
to one, he would think of somebody else, and 
the first thing he knew, he had two names on 
one letter. That would never do! 

At last he tore up the notes he had written 
and bade a page in crimson and gold throw 
them into the fire or any place out of his sight. 

“ After all,” he exclaimed aloud, to all who 
stood about, wondering’ what in the world the 
king was doing, “I’ll invite everybody—we 
shall have plenty of laughter then.” 


(Continued on page 439) 
riding. Home Cooking. Ranch 
eats. Address 


FOREST INN ESTES PARK, COLO. 
Winter Address—Parks, Nebr. 








Pays for a three weeks’ outing 
at a camp in Heart of the 
Rockies. Ideally situated for 
hiking, fishing and horseback 








+ Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional De- 
grees. ome Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington,D.C. 


SUMMER WORK 
FOR TEACHERS 


Why not use your vacation for profit? 

Teachers wanted to travel and appoint local repre- 
sentatives for established house. Definite income 
with all expenses paid. Opportunity for permanent 
position. State age and sa‘ary expected. 
MANAGER, Dept. B. 80x 11. Philadelphia 



































Include 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


in your Western Trip 


In buying your Western round trip tick- 
et, it’s easy to include the great scenic 
“YTS” TOUR of Yosemite National 
Park, in California, on sale by all rail- 
road ticket agents. 


“Yosemite the Incomparable” 


ALL Yosemite’s world-famous 
natural wonders are reached by 
this Tour, including Merced River 
Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch 
Hetchy Valley and Lake, Artists’ 
and Inspiration Points, Mariposa 
Grove of 600 Big Trees, and, after 
June 15, Glacier Point and Over- 
hanging Rock,— 356 miles of 
rail and motor touring for $35.00 
from Merced, Calif., where all 
main-line railroad tickets permit 
free stopovers. 

Ask your ticket agent and write 
today for free illustrated descrip- 
tive folder. Address 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO. 
Dept. F. Yosemite, Calif. 








N 
Moncy at Home 


Do you need money? 
Industries, has a few openings for new members. 
derful, easy way to earn money every day right in your 


Way to 


National organization, Fireside 
Won- 


own home. Fascinating, pleasant work. 

needed. We teach you everything. 
FREE Book Tells How 

Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member 

of Fireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time 

at home decorating Art Novelties, how you get complete 

outfit without one penny of extra cost. Write to-day, 


No experience 





oncosing 2c stamp. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept.56-G Adrian, Mich. 
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Arithmetic in Grades Five and Six 
(Continued from page 436) 


habits—is he careless of detail, or is he attentive 
to detail, when reading silently? 

b The next point of attack deals with the problem 
itselfi—first, as to terms; then, as to the concrete 
situation involved. Are there terms, arithmetical 
terms, in the problem which the child does not 
know, or is he familiar with all the arithmetical 
terms, the arithmetical language, used? Perhaps 
he understood the terms, but did not understand 
the situation; perhaps his experience and training 
had not fitted him to visualize, hence to intelli- 
gently deal with, the concrete situation set forth 
in the problem. 

2 Having given his attention first to the matter of 
the reading of the problem, the comprehending of it, the 
teacher next turns his attention to a consideration of the 
process. Perhaps the pupil read the problem undertand- 
ingly, and comprehended what, in general, was wanted, 
but did not know what process to use to bring about such 
aresult. To relate the process to the concrete situation 
involved, to know whether to add, subtract, multiply or 
divide, in order to solve the problem, is a vexing question 
to many pupils. The less reasoning ability the child has, 
the more difficulty he will have in this particular; many 
otherwise excellent pupils fail utterly to establish this 
relationship. However, it is by no means safe to conclude 
that because a pupil finds difficulty in relating situation 
involved and processes required the pupil is deficient in 
reasoning ability; too many other things are involved. 
Accept the fact as a fact, and continue the diagnosis. 

It is suggested that the teacher very carefully study 
every detail of the pupil’s work at this point. Every 
teacher of the intermediate grades knows just how hopeless 
this one point of determination seems to many pupils, 
and the almost maddening juggling of figures that results. 
With some—fortunately, in the average class, only a few— 
this does come from a lack of native reasoning ability, and 
not very much can be done to help them; with the usual 
run of pupils this may result from a lack of training or from 
poor training, from confusion as to some particular phase, 
or perhaps from some individual weakness or shortcoming; 
sucb things can be overcome, and it is well worth the 
teacher’s while to spend time and the effort necessary to 
work with his pupils in groups or individually until the 
specific trouble is disclosed and measures taken to over- 
come it. 

3 But perhaps the pupil read and comprehended the 
problem accurately, and determined upon the correct 
process, but failed to get correct results. To what cause 
or causes may such a failure be attributed? 

a Some pupils are utterly confused by large numbers. 
Given a certain situation, dealing with small 
numbers, th.y handle it readily; given the iden- 
tical situation, handled with large numbers, and 
they fail to make the application. 

Some pupils are so lazy mentally and so indifferent, 
so lacking in ambition and pride in achievement, 
that they just do not take the trouble to be 
accurate. 

c Many pupils make their figures so illegibly that 
they fail to read them correctly in the later 
work involved. 

d Many pupils do not know the value of logically 
and systematically arranging their work as they 
go, and correctly labeling each part; some pupils 
do not know how to do this, some do not want to 
spend the time and effort entailed. Hence, their 
logic becomes involved, confusion arises, and 
incorrect results are obtained. 

c Too few pupils form the habit of checking their 
work, of verifying results. It has been truthfully 
said that the schools are the only places in life 
in which problems are turned in as solved, as 
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“worked,” without verification; every business 
transaction is checked; few school transactions 
are checked by the pupils. As a result, many a 
pupil turns in incorrect work when he is fully 
capable of finding and correcting his own mistakes. 
The worst of this is that in most classrooms 
this is regarded so lightly that the pupil passes on 
into after-school life with no higher standard than 
such hit-or-miss work builds. In the business 
transactions of after-school life a transaction must 
be accurate or trouble follows; a grade of 75%, 
or even 95% is not acceptable—a calculation 
is 100%, or it is wrong. 

f A pupil may lack the attention span necessary to 
carry him through the processes involved. 

g In problems calling for the use of denominate 
numbers, pupils may lack the knowledge of the 
facts involved; they may have had such facts, 
but sufficient drill and usage to fix these facts in 
the memory may have been lacking. 

b It is not unusual for children to pay heed to the 
numbers involved rather than the conditions of 
the problem; such children will divide the larger 
number by the smaller, regardless of what the 
problem calls for, or they will juggle the figures 
according to some casual or preconceived idea of 
their own, when they understand the conditions, 
know the process, and can work the problem 
without hesitation when once they give attention 
to the demands of the problem rather than the 
relative size or arrnagement of the numbers. 

4 Many pupils have not the alertness to note variations 
in phraseology; they expect a certain word or term to call 
for a certain activity, and so whatever the relationship in 
which they find this word or term they proceed according 
to their preconceived idea. 

5 Relationships, and related terms, are either so vaguely 
understood or so little appreciated that incorrect applica- 
tions result. Some of these quantitative relationships are: 
speed, rate, time, distance; cost, selling price, loss, gain or 
profit, etc. 

Remedial Measures 


1 Arithmetic has a vocabulary of its own. As each 
phase of the work is taught, the language and form suitable 
to its accurate and economical expression should be taught 
and used until they become the pupil’s own. Have you 
tried making a list of the terms your pupils should know 
and use in arithmetic—figure, number, integer, minuend 
(and all the names of terms connected witb the funda- 
mental processes), total amount, increased by, decreased 
by, etc.? To make such a list—and it is necessarily a 
progressive list—is enlightening to both teacher and pupils; 
it may be made to serve as a basis for some work that is 
entertaining as well as helpful. Include with this legitimate 
arithmetical abbreviations. 

2 Reading, with well-defined objectives as to compre- 
bension and rate, is an essential in arithmetic. Give specific 
practice. Avoid reading problems for the pupil; avoid 
interpreting for him. Put a premium on alertness and 
accuracy in reading, and train therefor. 

3 No phase of the work should be taught as complete 
in itself. Always the new phase should be related to some 
type of work already mastered, and tied up with the child’s 
own life experiences. 

4 Draw heavily on the pupils’ own interests for problem 
material; on community interests and activities; on factual 
matter in direct connection with the geography being 
studied, the games being played, etc. Sometimes place 
data to be used directly before pupils; sometimes leave it 
for them to find from tables of reference, market quotations, 
price lists, etc.; never give problems the solution of which 
is dependent upon material the pupils cannot find, or the 
finding of which requires more work than is justifiable; 
do not require the solving of problems about concrete 
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“SAFETY-SPEED-COMFORT: 








“MONDAY TO FRIDAY” 
Vacation 


Lake Cruises 


Meals and Berth Included 


De luxe Lake Liner 


“MANITOU” 


CHICAGO to SAULT STE. 
MARIE (on the Canadian border) 
and return via Lake Michigan, 
Scenic Grand Traverse Bay, His- 
toric Mackinac Island and the 
beautiful St. Mary’s River—allow- 
ing several hours at Mackinac in 
both directions—also touching at 
many of the popular summer re- 
sorts of Northern Michigan. 


Sailings from Chicago on Mondays 
especially arranged for the con- 
venience of Teachers from nearby 
cities. You can spend the neces- 
sary time sightseeing in Chicago 
before boarding the ‘‘Manitou”’ 
after lunch. All points of interest 
en route visited in daylight. 


Orchestra—Dancing—Deck Games. 
All the delights of an Ocean Voyage 
without the expense—and you 
travel “First Class.” 


Sailings from Chicago every Mon- 
day, 4 p.M., June 28th to August 
30th inclusive. Return to Chicago 
Fridays, 10 A.M. 


Reservations and Tickets at all 
Steamship, Railroad and Tour Agen- 
cies. Ask for illustrated folder. 


Michigan Transit Company 
MUNICIPAL PIER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. J. KENNEDY, ‘Gen’! Pas’r Agent 





The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 437) 


Courtiers in brilliant livery, riding upon 
white horses, were sent in every direction to 
proclaim the news. Through trumpets of 
solid gold, from which hung pennants of crim- 
son, they shouted this message up and down 
the streets of every village and throughout 
the country-side. 

“Greetings from the King of the Forest- 
lands. Come one, come all, and prepare ye 
for the Pageant!” 

Excitement ran high. Never before had 
everyone been bidden to the king’s castle. 
It meant even the meanest chimney-sweep as 
well as the highest nobleman. And it had 
been given out that a prize would be awarded 
the most pleasing equipage in the. Pageant. 
Of course, if one didn’t have a coach or cart, 
one couldn’t take part in the Pageant, but 
there wasn’t a thing in the world to keep one 
away from the Park where it would take place. 

Two days before the holiday, the king’s 
kitchen began to prepare the food for the 
guests. The king himself came down into the 
great stone-floored room to give orders. He'd 
never been known to do such a thing before, 
and that goes to show just how important this 
Pageant really was 

“Cook,” said he, “roast a score of oxen; 
keep the spits full of basting fowls, the ovens 
full of baking breads and cakes, and the flagons 
filled with wine.” 

A little scullery-maid sat on her heels by 
the great fire, feeding the flames with sticks. 
She rolled her eyes at the king, because she 
had never seen him before, although she had 
worked in his kitchen as long as she could 
remember. 

After he had left the kitchen, the little maid 
thought more and more about the Pageant. 
Everyone had been invited and that included 
her. Wouldn’t it be grand if she could ride 
in a coach driven by white horses, just like 
Cinderella. The pompous butler in the king’s 
pantry had told her Cinderella’s story many 
times, for you know that story is as old as 
kings and queens. That night she sat a long 
time by the fire and waited for a fairy god- 
mother, but none came 

But as she waited, she was thinking, and 
when twelve o’clock struck from the old 
kitchen clock, she hopped nimbly up and ran 
across the courtyard to the stables. Here she 
found the head-coachman, even though the 
hour was late, for everyone had to work almost 
night and day now to prepare for the Pageant. 

“In the moonlight, you fair startled me, 
my dear,” cried Carl Coachman. “What 
brings you out so late?’ 

“T want to ride in the Pageant, Carl Coach- 
man! I want to be Cinderella!” the little 
maid almost sobbed. 

“Well, well! H’um, h’um, h’um!” medi- 
tated that kindly fellow, for he, too, knew 
Cinderella’s story. “Let me see! .To ride in 
the Pageant you would first have to have a 
coach.” He tipped his cap over one ear and 
scratched the other. ‘Run away to bed now 
and come down in the morning. We'll see 
what can be done.” 

Before the sun rose over the Park next 
morning the kitchen-maid and Carl Coachman 
were inspecting a large coach that Carl had 
rolled out into the courtyard. It had been 
magnificent in its day—all gold and white, 
with crimson velvet cushions. But the gold 
was tarnished and the cushions threadbare. 

‘Tt is the best I could find,” said Carl. “All 
the other coaches are going to be driven in the 
Pageant by the courtiers of the palace. But 
there will be six white horses left and I’ll drive 
them myself.” And he cracked his knees with 
a great fist as the idea began to unfold in his 
mind. ‘But what shall we do about this 
shabby coach? It is too late to paint it, even 
if we had the paint.” 

“T know,” laughed the maid. ‘ Flowers— 
hundreds of them—there are so many in the 
gardens they never will be missed.” 

Carl grasped the plan at once and called 
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TWO NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


SIMPLE - GRAPHIC 





BY A-G-PELIKAN 
OIRECTOR: OF ART: MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


i 


A PACKET OF GOOD 
IDEAS FOR EVERY DAY 
IN SCHOOL ART 


DESIGN - COMPOSITION - LETTERING 
FIGURE-AND FREEHAND- DRAWING? 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE ‘ABBOTT: EDUCATIONAL: CO 
208- SOUTH: WABASH: AVE, CHICAGO 











Simple, graphic ART IDEAS, by A. 
G. Pelikan, Director of Art, Milwaukee 
Public Schools. 
Twenty-six splendid loose-leaf plates, 
showing in a graphic manner some of 
the elements of design, lettering, land- 
scape composition, figure drawing and 
free-hand drawing, with suggestions 
for their use in classrooms. 
This packet is to form the nucleus for 
a great variety of art work. Descrip- 
tive material printed on the back of 
each plate. 
a a tS a 





A PRACTICAL FOLIO OF 


LETTERING 


FOR STUDIO AND CLASS ROOM USE 





WILLIAM | Am 


INSTRUCTOR OF COMMERCIAL DESIGN AT 
PRATT INSTITUTE AND THE BERK 
SHIRE SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 














A folio of plates which teach the im- 
portant principles of good lettering, 
doing away with the constant search 
through reference books. 

The twelve plates cover the development of 
Roman letters and the basic principles of good 
design and construction. They eliminate the 
bizarre or “trick” letters and explain the 
important problem of spacing. 

Printed on good quality stiff cards to stand 
upright in use. The container will stand hard 
wear. 


aii add 


The Abbott Educational Co. 


208 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
INTELLIGENT ART-MATERIALS SERVICE 
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Arithmetic in Grades Five and Six 
(Continued from page 438) 
situations so unfamiliar to the pupils that they cannot 
visualize these situations. 

5 Begin the work of problem solution by using one-step 
problems; before passing to two-step problems, be sure 
that the basic idea of analysis and the desired form of 
expression are mastered, and that the type of problem given 
is varied to such a degree as to include application of all the 
phases of the work already familiar to the class. As each 
new phase of work is presented, remember that one of the 
essential applications of the knowledge gained is its use 
in verbal problems. Caution: the pupils should be familiar 
with and reasonably adept in the use of any process or 
fact before they are expected to use it in the solution of 
problems. 

6 When two-step problems are in order, check as to 
processes required so as to make sure of including the 
following: 

Add and add. 

Add and subtract. 
Add and multiply. 
Add and divide. 
Subtract and add. 
Subtract and subtract. 
Subtract and multiply. 
Subtract and divide. 
Multiply and add. 
Multiply and subtract. 
Multiply and multiply. 
Multiply and divide. 
Divide and add. 
Divide and subtract. 
Divide and multiply. 
Divide and divide. 


SOV RZ MSP & BHAT 


When you are sure that your pupils can work any and 
all of the foregoing, then you know that they have mastered 
the two-step problems, for there are no other kinds. 

7 The making up of problems by pupils to fit a certain 
type is a profitable form of problem study. “Make a one- 
step problem in which you add”’; “Make a two-step prob- 
lem in which you subtract and multiply”; etc. This 
should be as common form of work as “Make a problem 
about your baseball team’; “Makea problem about your 
report card”; etc. Similarly, pupils should be required 
to select problems conforming to specific requirements 
from arithmetics other than the text being studied. 

Frequently, some problem that puzzles a pupil may be 
made clear by having the pupil make a similar problem, 
using a small number; then, when the solution of this is 
understood, go back to the problem as originally stated. 

8 Do not confine yourself to one text for your own 
problem material. Authors, like teachers, all too often 
fall into fixed habits of thought and of expression; the trend 
is likely to be along such similar lines as fail to give to the 
pupils the challenge of something different. The teacher 
is also surer of including all types of problems and a wider 
range of adaptation. 

9 By giving at least one verbal problem every day, by 
applying every phase of work given to verbal problems 
explaining life situations of real interest to the pupils, these 
problems cease to be a bug-a-boo and become a natural 
and understandable part of arithmetical procedure. 


Suggestions as to Form and Procedure 


1 A form of solution which leads in a most direct way 
to analytical thinking and understanding is the following: 
a Given: 
b To Find: 
¢ Work on Solution: 
d Conclusion: 
e Check. 
Thus, the pupil reads the problem. His first question is, 
“What is given in this problem?” The answer to that 
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question should be briefly written in arithmetical terms 
after the “Given.” He proceeds similarly with the 
“To Find.” Under “Solution” he puts abstract working 
out the problem, and in the “Conclusion” he states in 
complete sentence form the result determined in c as an 


(Continued on page 449) 





A Help to Establish the Habit of 
Brushing the Teeth 


Eleanor K. Meade, New Hampshire 


NE of the important duties of the special class teacher 
is that of instilling the value and necessity of the use 
of the tooth-brush. 

The problem is one which calls for continual vigilance, 
particularly where there is low mentality and unfavorable 
environment. As a result of lack of care of the teeth, the 
child is handicapped physically and mentally in his efforts 
to cope with his school work. 

In my endeavor to establish the habit of brushing the 
teeth, I tried out an idea which I thought would appeal 
to the children, and be a reminder to the parents and 
children in the home. To re-inforce the habit, we carried 
out the idea at school, also, as drill helps. 

Special classes are usually equipped with work benches 
and common tools, including jig-saws. With rather thin 
wood, but heavy enough for practical use, sand-paper and 
2’ brads, we made some boxes 8” by 6” by 4”. We did 
very little filing, as we stressed accuracy in sawing. The 
size of the box, of course, may be varied as one desires. 
We hung the door, which covered the whole front of the 
box, on two hinges at one side, and hooked it with a brass 
hook and eye at the other side. There happened to be 
two careful and quite accurate painstaking workers in the 
class, so we had some good-looking, close-fitting boxes 
made. Inside the box, toward one side, near the top, we 
put in a small hook. On this we hung a tooth-brush. We 
also put into it a tube of paste and a glass. Before fitting 
out the boxes, we painted them a cocoa shade and varnished 
them. 

These have been taken home and placed on a shelf where 
they are seen often, and being the child’s own handwork, 
is a source of interest and use. The children then brought 
pennies to fit out some boxes which they made for their 
parents, brothers, sisters, or friends for Christmas gifts. 
We kept a set for each child at school, and any child who 
forgot at home cleaned his teeth at school, a proceeding 
not considered creditable. Those who remembered at 
home were praised. The facts that the necessary articles 
were near at hand and enclosed in something valuable in 
the child’s eyes were sufficient in many cases, and they 
received much benefit. They wash the inside of the boxes 
with a dilution of creolin. 

Besides helping toward care of the teeth, sanitation, 
social and civic benefit, they received training in measuring, 
accuracy and muscular control. 
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Th Srory Teller |[DJAY'S the THING||[rosten rar renns 


DAVIS & HARRIS 
forth two lackeys who began to scrub and clean A new manual of 75 games and devices For Every Season 


. for the classroom. Spelling, Geography, History, 
the old gold coach. They then covered it Grammar, Arithmetic, Dictionary, and other inter- 























with cloth, stretched on tight, over the sides, esting and instructive games. Kindergarten and primary teachers everywhere 
top, wheels and all. Even the inside, except Sent postpaid for 60 cents like the Johanna Holm poster and sand table pat- 
one small space just large enough for the little The Palmer Co., 217 Walker Building, Boston terns because there is an appropriate one for every 
maid to sit. month. | ; 
“But, Carl,” exclaimed the pseudo-Cinder- Miss Holm’s personally written instruction book 
ella, ‘I can’t ride in these clothes.” The 2 : SS and 18 patterns comprise a complete set for your 


old brown dress and clumsy shoes at once use. There are patterns for every month and for 


TWO ee 


presented a problem. i < I special occasions. 

“We shall have to get a gown from one of < PRINTING Si Write for free information and details. 
the courtier’s wives,” said Carl, and away he ! FACES — 
went. ’ S 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 


Presently he returned, bowing and scraping Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


in the path of a very grand lady who minced 
daintily over the cobbles of the courtyard. 
The kitchen-maid was frightened in the 
presence of the lady, but she spoke so kindly 
and smiled in such a friendly fashion that it 
wasn’t long before the little maid unfolded all] 50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
her plan. 100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 

“To be sure I’ll help you,” she said,| of operation is 2c for each set of copies. é 
graciously. And soon it was all arranged. Write your dealer for circular, or Safely Hold Heavy Things 


The day of the Splendid Pageant dawned] sae EYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 10c pkts. Everywhere 


bright and fair. From far and near, over all i PHILA., PA. 
the highways came the coaches of the nobles, 86 South Wells Street CHICAGO sccaonbbe soccer > 


and _ the humble carts and carriages of the poor. 


Many trudged along with only a knotted staff 
to help them upon the journey. But it was a | N 
gay and laughing crowd that began to assemble 


early in the Park before the palace of the king. 














Hang Pictures, Maps, 
Charts, Clocks, etc., with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 




















At last everything was ready. The king * 
rong upon the balcony and gave the signal Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
or the Pageant to move. On they came past J 22 — S S ch = July 30 
the crowds of people—great coaches of gold une ummer 00 y 
drawn by coal-black horses with snow-white College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


harness, carrying fine ladies in gorgeous gowns|] THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
with ermine trains. Some of the coaches even |} Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Central Location — Accredited. 


had precious stones set around the door- . 

: P Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
frames; jewels glittered and sparkled very 

brightly in the sun. Then there were carts NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 


drawn by farmhotses carrying clowns who|| CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 
did funny things to make the people laugh.|] Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


It was a most delightful scene and the king 
smiled and smiled, and so did everybody else. 


They gout and cheowd seoeachatercoch| BUSH CONSERVATORY, Chicago 

















There came a break in the procession—a] SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 
pause—then, sweeping around a curve in the Accredited Courses in 
road came six beautiful white horses, drawing Dramatic Art = Expression - Stage Craft 
a coach such as even the king had never seen Dancing = School Music and all branches of Music 
before. It was completely covered, inside ane For free catalogue, infcrmation on Dormitories, elc., address 
out, wheels and steps, with flowers—daisies, / 
larkspur, roses and iris. Upon the seat inside P. E. Schwenker, Secy. 839 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
sat Cinderella of the king’s own kitchen. r 
But she wasn’t a kitchen-maid now. She : 
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Studyw at Home 


High School subjects thoroughly taught by correspond- 
ence by experienced teachers. Rates reasonable. Write 


. THE MODERN SCHOOL 
1518 Smithfield St. - - East Liverpool, Ohio 


SUBSCRIBERS BEWARE 
of Unauthorized Canvassing Agents 
Our correspondence seems to show that 
some of our subscribers have been im- gent ab Regents Review Books are what you need now—complete, definite, 
posed upon by unauthorized canvassing authentic reviews covering every phase of the subject. They show def- 
agents for PRIMARY EDUCATION. initely just how well prepared each pupil‘is—they nelp to build un on weak points. 


We deem it necessary to caution all Smith’s Regents Review Books are recognized as standard in thousands of 


teachers against placing their orders with, Public and Parochial schools throughout the United States and Canada. 
and paying money to, agents who are 








not known to them personally as re- Time is short now. You can’t afford to take chances or to rest on false 

sponsible representatives; unless such hopes. Check up and know where your pupils stand. Smith’s Review Books 

representatives can show a signed creden- will help you to come through with flying colors. 

tial from us, authorizing them to collect Question Books and Answer Books in 48 different subjects—all the 

money for subscriptions to our publication, principal Grammar and High School subjects—40c each, with 

“PRIMARY EDUCATION-POPULAR 124% discount on orders of 6, 25% on 12, 

EDUCATOR.” Order direct from this advertisement—your order filled the same day it is 
Teachers will find our authorized agents received. 

at practically all of the state meetings, ‘6 Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


teachers’ summer schools, and teachers’ 
institutes, to whom we shall be glad to 

have you give your orders for “PRIMARY W. HAZL ETON SMITH 
EDUCATION-POPULAR EDUCATOR.” 117 Seneca St. Dept. B-6 Buffalo, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
234 Boyiston Street Boston, Mass. 



































HIS is a delightful little entertainment of tableau, 
recitation and song, depicting briefly the history of 
our country. 

Young folks of various ages may be used. 

The stage decorations, of flags and bunting, should be 
elaborate and as attractive as possible. 

The small stage should be built up at the rear of the 
stage, and raised a little higher, leaving room only for a 
side entrance at either side. It is really a stage within a 
stage. 

Where there is only a platform, a miniature stage or 
“frame,” with a curtain in front, should be made, for the 
pictures. 

The music is a very important part of the entertainment, 
and should be given careful attention. A good pianist is 
sufficient, but he or she should be able to handlea standard 
grade of music with skill and dramatic feeling. 


Tableau No. 1—‘‘The Indians’’ 


The curtain rises, disclosing an Indian, in paint and 
feathers, with either a bow and arrow, or beside a canoe, 
standing at attention a little to one side of the small stage, 
and partly turned toward it. 


Picture—‘‘Columbus’’ 


The curtain of the small stage parts or rises, showing 
either a picture of Columbus or his three caravels, or a 
small model of one of them. This model can be easily 
made of cardboard. It need not be very large. 

With proper lighting effects, these pictures can be made 
very effective. 

During the showing of the tableau and picture, the music 
should be slow and solemn. 

During the intermissions between the tableaux, any 
catchy little parts desired may be introduced. 


Tableau No. 2—‘‘Jamestown”’ 


To stage right center, show several men in the costume 
of 1607, one of them holding an English standard. 


Picture—‘‘Captain John Smith”’ 


As the curtain parts, a picture or bust of Captain John 
Smith is shown. 


The music should be slow and soft. 


Tableau No. 3—‘‘The Landing of the Pilgrims’’ 


Several men and women, wearing the costumes of the 
Pilgrims, each looking toward the small stage. They are 
well bunched and the foremost one is pointing directly at it. 


Picture—‘‘Plymouth Rock’’ 


Time enough is given for the tableau to make its impres- 
sion on the audience, when the small stage curtains part, 
showing a picture or model of Plymouth Rock. Here the 
leader raises his hand on high, and all except himself drop 
to their knees in a body. 

During the showing of this “picture,” the musicians 
should play the first movement of Leybach’s “Fifth Noc- 
turne,” or something similar. 

At the conclusion of the scene have a girl, costumed as 
“Miss Columbia,” or a boy as “ Uncle Sam,” come forward 
and sing “America.” 


A Final Assembly Program 
The Story of Our Country 


D. C. Kaufman, Pennsylvania 
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Tableau No. 4—‘‘Hendrick Hudson”’ 


Have a man, made up as Hudson, standing close to the 
small stage. Then, on the small stage, show a picture or 
model of Hudson’s vessel, the Half Moon. 

The music should be as before. 


Tableau No. 5—‘‘Purchase of Manhattan Island’’ 


This tableau should occupy a goodly portion of the main 
stage. Indians and settlers in various attitudes. Table 
with a few settlers seated around it and an Indian standing 
near. There should be prominently on the table a sheet 
of paper, ink-stand, and a quill pen. 

Music—“The Spring Song.” 


Tableau No. 6—‘‘The Boston Massacre’’ 


The whole of the main stage is used for this scene. 
Soldiers in red coats are on one side, the mob on the other. 
The soldiers, led by an officer, with sword drawn, have guns 
at various angles. The mob is armed with sticks and 
stones. Some of them are lying on the ground, dead or dying. 

Here is a chance for a good mob scene. 

The music should be rapid and heavy. 


Tableau No. 7—‘‘The Boston Tea Party”’ 


The main action of this scene is laid on the small stage. 
A small ship, or part of a ship, is shown, with people 
dressed as Indians, emptying chests of tea over the side. 
If the stage is too small, dolls may be used for the figures. 
The curtains of the small stage are open when the curtain 
rises. On the large stage, a number of men ard women 
are looking on. Have the costumes as nearly accurate as 
possible. 

The music should be lively. 

At the conclusion of the scene, have someone sing 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

At the conclusion of the song, have someone recite 
“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

This poem may be effectively enhanced in the following 
manner: . 
At the end of the first stanza, open the curtains of the 
small stage, showing a picture of “Old North Church.” 
Where the belfry is, have it cut out, and white tissue paper 
pasted over it. As the recitationist says the words, “Hang 

aloft a lantern,” have a light appear there. 

As the recitationist retires, a new novelty may be nicely 
introduced. Arrange the picture of the “Old North 
Church”’ so that other pictures can be placed in front of it. 
The following pictures should be shown a few seconds apart: 

“Washington,” “Kosciusko,” “Pulaski,” “Steuben,” 
“Lee,” and “ Revere.” 

At the same time, cards with names printed in large 
letters, are exposed at the side of the stage front, as each 
picture appears. 

Patriotic music should be played during this part. 


Tableau No. 8—‘‘Bunker Hill’’ 


A soldier in British uniform stands to the left of the small 
stage, and one in Continental uniform to the right. Guns 
are grounded and hands at salute. 

Open the curtains of the small stage and show a picture 
or model of Bunker Hill Monument. 

Music—Patriotic march. 


(Continued on page 444) 
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The Story Tellers 


(Continued from page 441) 


wore a robe of satin and a crown of gold and 
she fairly shone with happy smiles. 

The king brought down his ivory staff with 
a thump that just missed the Grand Coun- 
sellor’s gouty foot. “I declare,” he cried 
emphatically, “I have never seen such a sight! 
There must be a fairy queen in that flower- 
coach. I’ve heard of them before, but this is 
the first one I’ve ever seen. Stop the Pageant 
and bring her here!” 

Since the king’s word was law, the coach 
halted and a page told Cinderella that the 
king wished her to come before him. Poor 
little girl! she trembled so that the page had 
to lead her by the hand. 

“Who are you?” asked the king in a gruff 
voice that he meant to sound kindly. 

‘A maid from your kitchen, playing Cin- 

















ONE WA ONE WAY 
WATER RAIL 


A 15-day voyage on larg- 
est and fastest ships in 
Coast-to-Coast service. 
Sightseeing at Havana and 
Panama Canal. 


Your choice of rail routés, 
whether going or return- 
ing across the Continent, 
with authorized stop- 
overs. 


Reduced Spring and 
Summer rates. 


Meals and berth on steamer 
included 


Round Trip—Rail and 
Water $350 ist Class 


From your home town)(on main 
line points) and back. 


Round Trip—both ways 
Water $42§ 1st Class 


One way— Water 
$250 Ist Class 


Proportionately lower rates in 
2nd, Tourist and 3rd Class. 


For complete information 


apply to 
PANAMA Paciric LINE 
International Mercantile Marine Company 
ONE OF THE GREA LINES 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; McGill 
Bldg., Montreal, our offices elsewhere, 
or authorized S. S. and R. R. agents. 











that trembled. 
questioned. 

still smaller voice. 
[’ll wager my coach has disappeared! 
last long as Cinderella.” 


there he was chuckling at her. 


my place. 


derella,” whispered she, in a very small voice 
“Where did you get that coach?” he 


“Tt is yours, Highness,” she answered, in a 
“Dear me,” thought she 
to herself, “I’ll be turning back into my old 
clothes in a minute, and if I dared look around, 
I didn’t 
But she had the 
courage to lift her eyes to the king’s face and 


“Cinderella, stand here at my side,” quoth 
he. “I did not know until now that so much 
pleasure could be had from the old things about 
You shall stay here always and 
teach me to use what I have and not forever 
be seeking abroad for more pleasing things.” 


Amid the cheering of the great throng, the 
flower coach passed on and the king dropped 
the prize, a jeweled necklace, about the throat 
of Cinderella. 

After the feasting the people returned to 
their homes, but the day of the Splendid 
Pageant was never forgotten. The wall about 
the park was torn down and after that people 
were always welcome and the King of the 
Forestlands could look out of his tapestry-hung 
windows any time and see groups of laughing 
people strolling beneath the trees. And the 
little kitchen-maid no longer sat on her heels 
and fed the fires in the kitchen. She sat by 
the king upon his throne and her people called 
her Queen Cinderella. 





—Helen Saeger Replogle 








Sales Manager Wanted 





manager. 


make the world better. 





Well established firm with product world most needs is preparing for expansion. 
want a man 25-35, who has the ambition, initiative and energy to work into position of 
Should make $4000 to $6000 per year while preparing for promotion. 
plicant must be Christian (Protestant) with college education, character and ideals very 
highest; must be interested in humanity, love people and have genuine desire to help 
Personal interview desired. Confidential. 


W. A. POTTENGER, 
1018-1024 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


We 


Ap- 


Write fully. 











writing. 





Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and 
pedagogical truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer | 
Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


CobnerTiethed Aonmanch PO OTS Fee \ 


EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 
Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High 


School Instructors have found in these schools during the past years a delightful and 
positive short cut to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good hand- 
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TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
Just OFF Broadway at 109-113 West 45eSt. 


MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, have~ 
the atmosphere and appoint~ 
ments of a well conditioned home. 


Hot and cold water and adjacent baths 
Single $2.50 to#3.00 ~ Double $3.00 to$4.50 


_ Rooms with Rrivat bath 
Single $3.00 to$4.60~Double $600 to86,00 
2 connecting Rooms(twin beds)-Bath between*8.00 to $10.00 
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Instruction in 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Semi-private method 





equivalent to éutoring.) 


SHORT COURSE Eight weeks’ intensive study, poactien, 
research, in studio-shop-laboratory. Prepare for lecturer, 
critic and consulting expert, or starting own business without 
initial capital. Course differs radically from any other offered. 
Registrations limited. Get Questionnaire now. Fee one hun- 
dred fifteen dollars. Twenty-five dollars with application for 
reservation, etc. Write CRUSTENE OFFICE, Dept. of 
Instruction, 709 Brompton Place CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Story of Our Country 
(Continued from page 442) 
Tableau No. 9—‘‘The Thirteen Original States”’ 


Have thirteen boys or girls, each dressed in a costume 
of different color, or soldiers’ uniforms, stretched in a semi- 
circle across the stage center. Each one carries a banner 
with the name of the state he or she represents on it, be- 
ginning with Delaware on the right, and continuing in the 
order of their admission. 


Open the curtains of the small stage and show the . 


“Declaration of Independence.” 
name in large letters. 

Music—Patriotic march. 

The thirteen states may now execute a drill, if so desired. 

Immediately after the drill, the following pictures are 
displayed on the small stage, as before: 

“Paul Jones,” “Lee,” “Gates,” “Greene,” “Franklin,” 
“Robert Morris,” “Rochambeau,” “Ethan Allen,” “Trsael 
Putnam,” “Benedict Arnold,” and “Anthony Wayne.” 

Music—Patriotic march. 

The curtain is drawn and the “States” retire. 

Here have sung “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


Be sure to have the 


Tableau No. 10—‘“‘Our First President’’ 


This may be done in one of two ways. Either have some 
one impersonate Washington, standing in stage center, or 
by displaying his pictures on the small stage. 

Someone should recite any well-known poem about 
Washington or give a short sketch of his life. 


Just before the recitation, “Hearts and Flowers” should 
be played, and immediately later the recitation, “The Star 
Spangled Banner” sung. 


Now comes a series of pictures, to be shown on the small 
stage according to former instructions, and without inter- 
ruption: 

Presidents John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
Martin Van Buren, William Henry Harrison, John Tyler, 
James K. Polk. 


At the close of this series, have some one sing, “Hail, 
Columbia.” 


Next comes the Mexican War period. Show pictures 
of General Winfield Scott and Zachary Taylor. 


Music—March. 
Follow this with a patriotic recitation. 


Then show pictures of Presidents Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan. 

Music—Patriotic march. 

Song—“ Maryland, My Maryland.” 

Some one steps forward and recites, “Music in Camp.” 

At the conclusion of the recitation, show the following 
pictures on the small stage: 


Presidents Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A. Garfield (draped in black), Chester A. Arthur, Grover 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison,” Grover Cleveland, William 
McKinley (draped in black), Theodore Roosevelt, William 
H. Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, and Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Music—Good march. 


Follow this with a drill of all the characters in the costumes 
they are wearing and, as a finale, form a tableau, saluting 
the flag, and all sing, “America.” 

(CuRTAIN) 


Note This sketch will provide nearly a whole evening’s enter- 
tainment. Other songs and recitations may be introduced, and almost 
any part left out, at the discretion of the director. 

The pictures can be bought in lithograph or roughly drawn in crayon. 
Consult history as to costumes, dates, etc. 
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Ideas I Have Tried with Suc- 


cess in Intermediate Grades 
Ruth Hay, Brockton, Mass. 


Oral Stories 


With so much emphasis placed on the real story as the 
father of the written one, the continued motivation of oral 
work sometimes becomes a problem. Here is a simple and 
interesting “game”’ for the oral story period. 


Material 


A small box. 
Slips of paper. 


Procedure 


Tell the children that they are going to play a theatre 
game and entertain each other with good stories. Any 
specific directions concerning the type of story may be 
given, but refer to the directions as “requirements of the 
game.” 

Have the children put their heads on their desks while 
preparing their stories. Of course the quieter the room 
at this time, the better the resultant stories. 

Meanwhile the teacher should quietly pass a small piece 
of paper to each pupil. As soon as his story is ready, the 
pupil is to sit up and on the slip of paper write the title of 
the story and his name, afterwards folding the paper in 
half, so that no writing is visible. The amount of time 
allowed for preparation may be governed by the teacher. 

When all slips are ready, the teacher collects them in 
the box, allowing each child to deposit his or her paper in 
the box. Insist on receiving a slip, properly filled out, from 
each pupil. 

After shuffling the slips, the teacher draws one out and 
announces: “Our first speaker this afternoon will be 
Alice Waite, whose story is entitled, ‘Not So Smart After 
All.’ ” 

Alice tells her story and after it has been duly criticised 
and commented upon, she is allowed to draw another slip 
and announce the next “Entertainer.” The game con- 
tinues in this manner. After each child has recited, his 
mark is recorded on the slip of paper and afterwards re- 
turned to him. 





Playing Circus 
Evelyn Geisnest, Port Angeles, Wash. 


A game that we use in my primary room is “Playing 
Circus.” When my children are ready to pass out to 
recess or from school, I tell them to pretend they are going 
to the circus and they must purchase tickets. The tickets 
are slips of paper with various difficult things written on 
them. To pass out—‘Go to the circus”—the children 
must be able to read or give the answer on the slip. When 
they fail, they haven’t enough money to buy the ticket. 

Among the things which we use are the following: 


1 Words which confuse them in their reading lesson, as, 
saw, was, for, of. 

2 Silent reading or language drill, such as, “What day 
is to-day?” “What do we begin every sentence with?” 

3 Reading numbers. 

4 Addition and subtraction combinations. 

5 Times tables. 

6 Any detail which bothers them at the time. 





Show us, dear June, that not in vain 
p. Our lives need be! 
Show us that we 
Must also wait through frost and rain, 
To bloom like thee!—Lucy Larcom 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the he 
Suan Vent So 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 





PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 


Spiceland Indiana 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘“The 


AT Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’ “The Junior 
High School Movement,”’ 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’ ‘Educational Meas- 





Keep abreast — 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 


elor degree. urements,” etc. 
Begin any time 
The Anibversity of Chicago 
89 Ellis Hall CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 





The Outdoors Beckons 


HERE’S YOUR CAMP STOVE! 





ONLY 25c 

For complete stove including 

can of Sterno Canned Heat 
andjHandy Extinguisher. 


Picnic time is*here—no outing is complete without 
Sterne Canned Heat. Take along this handy portable 
kitchen and cook anything any stove can cook. 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. Invaluable in classroom, 
office or dormitory for a jiffy lunch or heating the curling 
or flat-iron. : 
this ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 416, and we 


will send you stove outfit prepai 
CANNED 


STERNO ‘tear 


Sterno is m’f’'d under U.S. Gov't Permit for use only as fuel 


THE MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
oe in one - ~ 
utes,quickly and easily. 
surface 5x 7 $1.25:634x10,82.25; 
10x121%, $4.00. Full directions, 
ink = sponge ——— — | 
i ‘omposition, 80c per pound. 
Also the Perfect Fountain Pen- 
pencil to use with any Duplica- 
tor (The Ink ph) with abso- 
Guarantee, Self fill $1.50; Drop fill $1. Also sent 
D. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES 














lute 
C.O. 
PREPAID BY US. 

E. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


Fireproof 


Ambler Asbestos Schools 
Save Children’s Lives 


For Particulars See Page 377 








Something to Do in 
Vacation 
(Continued from page 391) 


a dozen boys really interested in bettering 
their knowledge, who would take say two or 
three hours every Saturday from their play 
and indulge in this harmless pastime, and at 
the same time receive some instruction from 
someone who knew about pictures. They 
got the benefit of the hike, the instruction and 
the pleasure that accrued from being in the 
open air and making some pictures that were 
really first-class at the time. 

I enjoyed working with these boys, as they 
were very interesting and gentlemanly and 
always anxious to do just what I suggested 
along the line of helping them to make better 
pictures. The co-operation that I received 
from various sources through the town showed 
that I was on the right track and that the 
parents saw that their boys were getting 
something that was worth while. 

Some competition was injected into the 
picture taking when I suggested that I make 
an enlargement that they would prize for the 
best picture that was obtained each month. 





June Picture Study 
(Continued from page 392) 


country. Nearly every day his two brothers 
and he would go into the fields or pasture 
with Mr. Landseer. The four would choose 
the animal he liked best and then sit down 
on the grass and make their sketches. Edwin’s 
first choice was a cow and his father helped 
him draw it. 

When he was five years old he drew a 
picture of a dog lying on the floor. He drew 
it so well that his father began to expect much 
of him. 

Edwin had three dogs. He thought so 
much of them that he painted them many 
times. 

The picture, “Saved,” is one of Sir Land- 
seer’s best dog pictures. 


Oral Story Telling 


Have the children tell the story in two 
paragraphs, as: 

a What happened before the picture? 

b What is happening in the picture? 

The second day, help the children write the 
stories they told orally. 


Saved 


One summer day a little girl and her dog 
were walking along a rocky beach. She was 
hunting for shells. She came to a wharf. 
It was made of rocks and boards. She saw 
a pretty shell near the edge. When she went 
to pick it up she fell into the water. She 
called for her dog. 

He was a fine Newfoundland dog. When 
he heard her cry, he jumped into the water 
for her. He had to swim against a strong 
current. When he reached the shore he was 
panting. He climbed up on the wharf. 
With the little girl on his paws he waited until 
someone came for her. He was proud because 
he had saved the little girl’s life. 

ELEANOR Coorer, Grade 3B 


Saved 


One summer day a little girl was walking 
along a beach. Her big dog followed her. 
By and by she came to a wharf. She stopped 
to play. She ran too near the edge and fell 
into the water. She cried for someone to come. 

Her Newfoundland dog was a little way 
from the wharf. He came when he heard her 
call. He dived for the water. He got the 
little girl by the neck of her dress and dragged 
her to the shore. The dog was panting when 
he got there because he was so tired. He put 
his front paws out and laid the girl on them. 
He stayed there until the mother came. She 
was very proud of her dog because he had 

aved her little girl. 
MAvDE REYNOLDS, Grade 3B 











Distinctive Sight Seeing 


















MOTOR TOUR: 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON: CHICAGO - MONTREAL 

Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tounst Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 














OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


listing books of all descriptions at 
reduced prices sent free on request 


Commonwealth Book Co. 
222-224 West Madison Street 
Chicago, IIl, 


HALF HOUR PLAYS 


One for Every Child. 10 Cents Each 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 
THE BISHOP’S SILVER CANDLESTICKS 
RIP VAN WINELE 
CAPT. JOHN SMITH AND POCAHONTAS 
ROBIN HOOD 
CHRISTMAS AT THE MANOR HALL 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 














Parliamentary Law for Young People 
(For Club and Class Use.) 
10 cents each. Special rates for 100 er more 


AUDITORIUM PRESS 


2524 La Salle Gardens {North Detroit, Mich . 








PICTURE STUDY 


In the Grades 
By O. W. NEALE 
64 Masterpieces 456 Pages 
Story of Each Picture Biography of Painter 
Suggestions fcr Language Poems 
Beautifully illustrated Artistically bound 


Published in 1925 
Just the Book You Need 


Price $2.40, postage prepaid 


0. W. Neale Publishing Co. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 

















VICTOR Portable a...» — a 
STEREOPTICON jecti 








of BOOKS °° Publishers f R EE 
~ We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Munroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Rapids of St. Lawrence 


You have never lived until 
you know the thrill of riding 
the foam-capped billows of 
the St. Lawrence Rapids. 
Though in no danger, it does 
not detractfromyourprimitive 
joy amid the roar of this 
mighty cataract. 

















Statue of the Virgin 


A colossal landmark on Cape 
Trinity. This effigy, 36 feet 
high, looks down in blessing 
upon the Saguenay River 
hundreds of feet below. It 
may be seen for miles. 




















Plains of Abraham 


The frowning cliffs on which 
the armies of Wolfe and 
Montcalm struggled centuries 
ago is but one of the myriad 
scenic and historic points of 
this quaint Old-World city. 











Where the Old World 
mingles with the New 
/ -in Canada 


A Sight-Seeing Voyage That Rests You 


The palatial steamers of the Canada Steamship Lines offer every traveling 
comfort from Toronto across*Lake Ontario through the beautiful Thousand 
Islands and shooting the thrilling Rapids of the St. Lawrence River to Montreal, 
where connections are made with the steamships Richelieu and Saguenay. 
You have every possible travel comfort while passing through the most beauti- 
ful part of North America. The Canada Steamship Lines appreciate the 
importance of excellent food, luxurious sleeping quarters, and quiet, efficient 
service in enhancing the delights of sight-seeing. A lake, river and gulf trip 
of 1000 miles, lasting two weeks, through the most historic and picturesque 
parts of Canada. 

No vacation trip in the Western Hemisphere offers the varied scenes and 
myriad delights that does this 1000-mile ever-thrill-unfolding panorama of 
lake and river from Niagara to the sea. Two weeks of real rest—sights of 
wonder you'll never forget. Delightful companions, superb cuisine, quiet, 
efficient service, de luxe boat equipment throughout. Generous stop-overs at 
places of interest. Remarkably low rates. 


Interesting new literature historically accurate, profusely illustrated and 
scenically correct reveals the attractions and inducements of this Cruise; 
also of “Tadousac, the Land of Romance”’—or of a vacation at Manoir 
Richelieu on Murray Bay. Write for these folders or for special in- 
formation you may want in planning your vacation, to Canada Steam- 


ship Lines offices. 
NEW YORK, 110 W. 42nd St. 
BOSTON, 216 Old South Bldg. 312 Dime Bank Bidg., DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA, 1343 Walnut St. 945 Union Trust Bldg., CLEVELAND 
Or JOHN F. PIERCE, P. T. M., 135 C. S. L. Bldg... MONTREAL, QUE. 


112 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 














Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 
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A Civics Problem for a 


Seventh Grade 


(Continued from page 432) 


Bureau. They invited the director to speak 
to the children of the non-citizen parents and 
made) arrangements whereby these children 
might bring their parents, on the following 
Monday§and Wednesday evenings, to meet 
representatives of the State Immigration 
Bureau, in the school library. Fifteen families 
responded and several took out either their 
first or second papers. 

The class gathered circulars containing 
printed matter concerning naturalization and 
distributed them among the members of the 
seventh grades. 

Not for a minute did their enthusiasm lessen. 
The problem had struck home; it was a living 
subject, one which they could pass on to 
parents and friends who were interested. 
Parents who could some day say: 


““Just to-day I chanced to meet 
Down upon the crowded street, 
A fellow-workman whom I knew, 
And wondered whence he came, 
What was once his Nation’s name? 


“So I asked him, ‘Tell me true, 
Are you Pole or Russian Jew, 
English, Scotch, Italian, Russian, 
Belgian, Spanish, Swiss, Moravian, 
Dutch, or Greek, or Scandinavian?” 


“Then he raised his head on high 
And gave me this reply: 
“* ‘What I was is naught to me, 
In this land of liberty, 
In my soul as man to man 
I am Just American!’ ” 





Outre Mer 


I’ve never visited that land 

Of slow sweet things 

Beyond the sea; 

Her shores with stores of memories rich and 
grand 

Still wait for me; 

Yet I need only close my eyes 

And I can see 

Her honey-colored planets rise in skies 

Where day’s delight to night still clings, 

And shadows falling like a dream 

Across some Andalusian stream 

That sleeps and sings; 

And I can feel the airs that steal 

Like heavy bees above some garden wall 

Where orange trees stand tall and all 

Their gold reveal, 

And watch the hours like flowers that bloom 
and fall 

In old Castile. 

O loveliness that must be Spain, 

Why do you rise for me so plain 

And call my fancy so? 

Familiar always and all fair— 

Is it because once long ago 

I had a castle there? 

—Anne G. Winslow, in “The Long Gallery” 





I must go down to the seas again 
To look to the lonely sea and the sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship 
And a star to steer her by; 
And the wheel’s kick, and the 
Wind’s song and the white sails shaking, 
And a gray mist on the sea’s face, 
And a gray dawn breaking. 
All I ask is a windy day with the 
White clouds flying 
And the flung spray, and the blown 
Spume and sea-gulls crying. 
And all that I ask is a merry yarn 
From a laughing fellow rover 
And a quiet sleep and a sweet 
Dream when the long trick’s over. 
—John Masefield 








Important Announcement 


from 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


WINONA LAKE, convention center and home of the largest 
Chautauqua and Bible Conference in the World 


THE WINONA HOTEL has 150 clean, cool and comfortable rooms. 
out, with 300 feet of fine porches facing the lake. 


water, and pasteurized milk. 


to $6 per day. Special weekly rates. 


European and Ar-°rican plan. 


Modern through- 
We use only pure, tested, artesian 
Cafeteria de luxe. $3.50 


THE WESTMINSTER HOTEL lies on the hilltop overlooking the park and lake. A 


modern building of brick and stone. 


Its outdoor parlor—100 feet of beautiful pergola. 


125 immaculate rooms and excellent service make it the ideal place for those who care. 


American plan: $3.50 to $6 per day. 


Special weekly rates. 


CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES--1926 


BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL—June 
Dr. Will Scott, Director. 

SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL—June 14 to August 
21. Miss Faye Crites, Registrar, Warsaw, Ind. 

WOMEN’S SCHOOL OF MISSIONS—June 16 to 
June 26. Mrs. J. J. Kolmos, Maywood, Ill. 

SUMMER ART SCHOOL—June 21 to July 31. Miss 
Edna Mann Shover, Principal, 16th and Pennsylvania 
Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 

CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM—June 28 to August 13. 

BETHANY ACTIVITIES—July 1 to September 1. 
Bethany Girls Headquarters, 510 Wellington Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SCHOOL—July 
26 to August 21. Photographers’ Association of America, 
137 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

PRESBYTERIAN CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 
—July 1 to August 1. Dr. R. J. McLandress, Director, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


12 to August 30. 


CHILD HYGIENE WEEK—July 5 to 10. Dr. 
Ada E. Schweitzer, Director, Indianapolis, Ind. 
NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE— 


August 1, 2 and 3. Dr. J. M. Tibbets, 406 Publication 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATIONAL ROQUE TOURNAMENT—August 1 
to 14. Information, C. R. Zimmerman, Warsaw, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHRIS- 
rIAN EDUCATION—August 2 to 12. Rev. R. J. 
McLandress, D.D., Director. 


WORLD WIDE SCHOOL OF MISSIONS—August 
3 to ll. John S. Hamilton, Director, Winona Lake 

COVENANTER YOUNG PEOPLE'S SYNODICAL 
—August 6 to 15. Delber H. Elliott, General Secretary, 
1101 W. 10th Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


_NATIONAL FEDERATION OF VIRGINIA ASHER 

COUNCILS—August 9 to 12. Miss Ida Hommeyer, 
President, 225 Bodman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC—August 9 to 
Parley E. Zartmann, Sec’y., Winona Lake. 

WORLD’S GREATEST BIBLE CONFERENCE— 
August 13 to 22. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL EVANGELISTIC AS- 
SOCIATION—August 17 to 20. C. A. Stewart, Sec’y., 
Winora Lake, Ind. 

BRETHREN NATIONAL CONFERENCE—August 
23 to 28. 

EEL RIVER CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE— 
August 23 to 29. 

ST. JOSEPH CONFERENCE UNITED BRETH- 
REN IN CHRIST—August 30 to September 5. 


29. 
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The Great 
Oil-Burning 


Parlor 


ee 
“sy 0? _ =— 
f-. = 0 
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SN —=a > —— 
Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 


Parry Sd., Can., Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Return 


Think of the joy of cruising in the height of comfort over 2,000 miles 
of beautiful waterway—the entire length and return of Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay, 
= sight seeing trips at all points of interest and a full day at Niagara Falls. 


{ White Liners 











= and 


roian Bay 


(30000 ISIANDS) 









North American 


and South American 


= are comparable with the finest Ocean Steamers. Promenade and Sun Decks of unus- 

ual width; large Grand Salon and Lounge Rooms; Palm Garden, etc. Staterooms and 

~ ms are all outside rooms with windows or port holes. Excellent 

7 meals of pleasing variety. There are Deck Games,Entertainments, Music and 

Dancing — with a social hostess in charge. 
those who seek quiet. Screened in playground for the children. 

Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 

and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for pamphlet at any Railroad Ticket 


Restful secluded nooks for 


Office or Tourist Agency or 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 


W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicag 


W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Agent 
o, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y- 
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First GRADE MANUAL FOR THE CHILD’S 
Own Way Series. By Marjorie 
Hardy. Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago 


There are almost as many ways of teaching 
reading as there are teachers. Many say 
that the method is of little importance 
provided the child learns to read in a 
reasonable time. With this attitude Miss 
Hardy, of the Elementary School, Chicago 
University, is in decided disagreement. 
In the past, she says, all school children 
learned to read before reaching maturity, 
but only a small percentage of them ever 
developed a real love for reading. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the principal reasons for 
this failure was the fact that the process 
of learning to read was fraught with so 
many unpleasant associations. She bases 
her own methods on the theory, arrived at 
in her own classroom, that the child 
naturally passes through five distinct 
stages in learning to read. These are, 
briefly: 1, Awakened interest; 2, Desire 
to explore the unknown; 3, Word Con- 
sciousness; 4, Feeling of Independence; 
5, Real Desire to Read. How she utilizes 
these different stages in the child’s develop- 
ment is the subject of this book It will 
well repay close study on the part of the 
first grade teacher. It tells you what to 
do, how to do it, results to expect at each 
step, and furnishes a chart, primer, and 
first reader vocabulary. 


CORRELATION IN THE WoRK-STUDY-PLAY 
Scnoot. Ellen F. Sullivan, Akron, 
Ohio 


In a contest recently carried on by the 
Delineator to determine why teachers leave 
the profession, two of the chief reasons 
advanced by the contestants are the 
dislike of ‘‘mass” teaching and the large 
number of subjects required of a single 
teacher. Perhaps this explains in part the 
growing popularity of the platoon school, 
where every teacher is responsible only for 
her own specialty. The work of organiza- 
tion in the platoon school, however, is very 
important, and correlation of the home 
work with the school activities adds much 
to the efficiency of the schools. Since this 
type of organization has been undertaken 
with marked success in Akron, Ohio, this 
discussion of the problems and methods 
involved in such schools has unusual value 
and interest for other communities. 


PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. By Charlotte G. Garri- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York 


Everything that could be desired in the 
way of equipment in kindergartens and 
first grades is described adequately in this 
compact little work, and its uses suggested. 
The materials and toys chosen conform 
to five principles: 1 They must stimulate 
self-activity; 2 They must be adapted to 
manipulation by the child; 3 They must 
not violate good taste; 4 They must be 
durable; 5 They must be hygienic; 
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A Page of Books 


6 They must be adapted, partly to in- 
dividual activity and partly to social 
activity. The teacher or the community 
who is aiming at ideal surroundings for 
its little children should find this book 
very suggestive. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS FOR SCHOOL 
AND Lire. Book One. By Harry 
DeGroat, Sidney G. Firman, William 
A. Smith. Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers of arithmetic have not always 
been willing to base their work in the 
primary grades on the normal interests of 
primary children. They are doing so more 
and more, however, as this text-book 
for the first four years attests. The 
problems throughout are real problems in 
the child’s life, grouped in ways interesting 
to the child, and illustrated in ways to 
stimulate thought. Presentation of new 
subjects are given in full, not left to the 
discretion of the teacher, and there is 
plenty of drill material. 


THE Face In THE Mist. By Homer 
Hulbert. Milton Bradley Company, 
Spring field, Mass. 


The days of pirates are over, but boys and 
girls and other people, too, still thrill to a 
tale of hidden treasure. No quest is quite 
so exciting, especially when the scene is 
laid, as in this story, in the Far East 
and the islands of the Pacific, and involves 
matching wits with wily Chinamen, mys- 
terious cryptograms and adventures on the 
China Sea. The best way to banish the 
unhealthy “thriller” from the boys’ read- 
ing list is to substitute a well-told romance, 
like this one, full of deeds of real daring 
and honorable action instead of the 
“hifalutin’ ’’? of the blood-and-thunder 
story. 


Lone Aco In Ecypt. By L. Lamprey. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston 


Events of recent years have seemed to 
bring the ancient Egyptians much closer 
to us, but they have always appealed to 
story tellers as themes for romance. The 
country itself, lying on the edge of the 
mysterious desert, the mighty river flowing 
through it, the enormous scale of its 
ruined temples, the incredible extent of 
time covered by its records make a unique 
demand on the imagination. It is a won- 
derful background for the story of a little 
boy and girl, and the author has contrived 
to fill it with life and color. “‘ Most of the 
historical incidents are taken from records,”’ 
says the writer, and adds, of the Egyptians: 
“Their life was full of sunshine, color, 
gayety. They did not fear cold, starva- 
tion or conquest. They believed in truth- 
fulness, justice, generosity. Their temples 
were full of music, singing, flowers, per- 
fumes, color and living beauty.” Some of 
this atmosphere is conveyed in the story 
and much authentic history and archeol- 
ogy is very pleasantly and entertainingly 
imparted in its pages. 


EDUCATION IN Soviet Russia. By Scott, 
Nearittg. International Publishers, 
New York 


In the end a people is usually known by 
the kind of education it is giving its young. 
For that reason we all feel an anxious 
curiosity about educational affairs in 
Russia to-day. It is quite difficult for 
most of us to visualize the situation, 
however, because no two observers see 
the facts in the same way and their 
reports only befog us. Professor Nearing, 
however, has himself been a teacher for 
twenty years in American schools and 
colleges and should, therefore, know how 
to observe and what conclusions to draw 
from the facts presented. “Last winter,” 
he says, “I made the trip. During two 
months I visited Soviet schools constantly, 
in villages, towns and cities, from kinder- 
garten to universities, along a line of travel 
covering more than three thousand miles. 
Sometimes I went ‘officially’ to a school, 
with a representative of the board of 
education. At other times I dropped in 
casually, walked into a classroom, pre- 
sented my credentials and asked whether 
I might stay. I did not meet with a 
single refusal. Throughout this trip I 
talked with school people from janitors to 
superintendents; from kindergarten to 
university students.” 

The results of the trip are set forth in 
the succeeding pages of this volume. 

While they do not pretend to be an 
exhaustive study, they do give us a fresh 
insight into the aims and methods of the 
Soviet educational efforts. 


TRAIL-MAKERS. By Zoe Meyer. 
Brown & Company, Boston 


Little, 


Boys and girls who like the out-of-doors— 
and all of them do now, thanks to Boy 
Scouts and Campfire Girls—will enjoy the 
hermit and his woodland friends whose 
story fills these pages. Incidentally they 
will learn many interesting details of the 
habits of foxes, moose, beavers, raccoons, 
and other animals of our northern forests. 
The book is attractively illustrated. 


First Lessons IN LEARNING TO STUDY. 
By Ernest Horn, Prudence Cart- 
wright and Madeline Darrough Horn. 
Ginn & Company, Boston 


Here is still another reading book for the 
first grade. This book, however, is not 
intended for an oral reader, but is to be 
studied silently after the children have 
completed a primer. The lessons within 
tell the child what to do or ask questions 
for him to answer with the help of the 
picture with which each one is illustrated. 
The purpose of the authors is to teach the 
child how to study, hence the material is 
informational in character rather then 
literary. The intention is to stimulate 
thinking and make it easy for the teacher 
to test the success with which the selec- 
tions have been read. The contents of the 
book seem admirably adapted to accom- 
plish these ends. 
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The Writing Handicap 


(Conlinued from page 431) 


be taken off on that score. If a good pupil 
received 9.%, he knew exactly where his 
trouble lay. Correct answers weren’t marked 
wrong; his loss came wholly under “General 
Appearance.” 

Taking the heart out of a child never aids 
him to better accomplishments. Demerits 
because of poor writing on perfectly answered 
questions are enough to take the heart out of 
any child. Require him to take extra periods 
in writing, grade him “way down in the 
cellar” on penmanship, if necessary, but 
don’t make him fail or barely “squeeze 
through” in studies which he knows thoroughly 
just because he has the unhappy tendency to 
write poorly. 

Be fair! 


Arithmetic in Grades. 


Five and Six 
(Continued from page 440) 


answer to b, using the data givenina. Prove 
the abstract work and check as to problem 
situation. 

2 Vary class work, using the form given 
above, in some such ways as these: 

a Have one child read the problem; 
have another child tell what is given; 
have still another tell what is to be 
found; have another put the work on 
the board, another state the conclu- 
sion, and still another to check. 

b The same as a, except that every pupil 
is expected to put on his own paper 
steps c, d, e. 

c Give one problem, or perhaps two, 
and have every pupil write out every 
step—that is, write the analysis in full. 

d Have steps a and b stated, then, 
instead of solving the problem, give 
a sign solution—that is, indicate by 
means of figures and signs just what 
should be done. This puts the teacher 
in touch with the child’s mental 
process. 

e Approximate results. “Your result 
will be what—dollars, gallons, pints’’? 
“Will it be larger or smaller than— 
some number in the problem? About 
what, do you think? Check and see 
how nearly correct you were.” 

f In the fifth and sixth grades graphs 
and scales may be made to take the 





Heal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days trom NewYork 


Average Summer Temperature 77° 


A Unique and Thrilling 
SUMMER VACATION 


8 Day Tours—*97 


and up, including every expense for Steamer, Hotel and 
Fascinating Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 


A delightful Ocean Voyage — A 
quaint Foreign Country—All Sports 
and the Amazing marvels of 
Crystal Caves and Sea Gardens 













Sailings Twice Weekly 


via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 


“FORT VICTORIA” & 
“FORT ST. GEORGE” 


For Illustrated Booklet Write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
or any Local Tourist Agent 


St. George Hotel, Bermuda 
—Unique location, commanding 
wonderful views. Unsurpassed 
service. Magnificent tiled, 
heated and covered swimming 
pool. Golf and all other sports 






argain 
acaTion 









Yellowstone 


ZionNational Park 
PacificNorthwest 
California 


4 Jasper Natl Park 


Escorted Tours— 


it low-priced, escorted, all-expense 
 - tours to Colorado, Yellowstone, Zion 
National Park and California leave 


wd Chicago frequently during the sum- 


mer season. 


Free Literature— 


Illustrated Booklets 
comprehensively pictur- 
ing the points of interest 
in these famous vacation 
regions are yours for the 
asking. They will assist 
greatly in planning your 
vacation. Information as 
torates, trainservice, etc. 
will also be supplied. 


Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
226 W. Jackson Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — POPULAR EDUCATOR 
DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. Some of the 
very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED i904 
S Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

H. S. BALDWIN, President T. M. HASTINGS, Vice-President 
Registration with an Agency is the first step toward promotion. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Do you want a better position? Go after it. 








REGISTER NOW 











Enroll with an Agency to-day. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 








ee a cea 


=—a—~ Enroll only Normal and College 


“ROCKY M7 TEACHERS Graduates 
AGEN Branch Offices: 
41OUS.NaT ee R,COLO Portland, Ore. N.W. Bank Bidg. 


cs Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Wau. Rovver, Ph.D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 





















Your salary increase is from three to four times your Agency fee. 
Good Teachers for Good Schools 


MIDWEST TEACHERS AGENCY S250; struncs, monr. 


Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 








B. F. CLARK Forty-third Year H. D. HUGHES 


The Clark and The Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


64 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Flatiron Bldg. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
211 N. Calvert St. 


“a CITY, MO. 
- Y. Life Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Globe Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade 


Vacancies for good elementary school teachers always ‘“‘in stock.” For normal 
schools and public school supervisory work salaries range from $2900 to $3900. 


b@= SEND US THE COUPON. “IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE.” 


To The Clark and The Brewer Advertising Agency. 
PES knee nescence Keeeus years of normal school or college training, and 


have taught for... ccc cciccccccccees years. Best salary received, § 


Have you any interesting vacancy that probably would be 





place of the solution to good effect in 
certain problems. 
3 Points for emphasis. 

a Insist on clear, accurate expression. 

b An example is wrong unless it is 
entirely correct. For diagnostic pur- 
poses it is well to consider principle 
and accuracy separately, but that is 
as a guide to future work by the 
teacher; for grading and like con- 
siderations, 100% accuracy as to 
principle, work, form should be the 
standard. 

c The importance of neatness and 
logical, orderly arrangement cannot 
be too much stressed. Well-formed 
figures, correctly labeled terms, play 
an important part in preventing 
confusion and error. 


These considerations by no means exhaust 
the study, but they are focal points gleaned 
from much experience, thought and practice. 





The Cliff Dwelling 


A thousand years ago this was a city, 

A thousand years ago these worn stone walls 

Were thronged with people; 

This open square—a market place, 

That room a council chamber. 

From yonder balcony, perhaps, 

The crier of the village 

Shouted news of peace and war; 

Beneath my feet the kiva 

Where wise old men 

Were wont to gather and to plan; 

And down the narrow, twisting canyon, 

The watch towers stand— 

Gaunt sentinels 

Guarding that city 

Of a thousand years ago.—John Lawrence Dier 
in Christian Science Monitor 





Time 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


All things I’ll give you 
Will you be my guest, 
Bells for your jennet 
Of silver the best; 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing; 
O, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may. 
Time, you old gipsy, 
Why hasten away? .. . 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 
—Ralph Hodgson, in “Poems” 





“Repeaters” in the Goshen, Ind., High 
School have been reduced to about ten per cent 
by an effective system of checking up every 
two weeks children who are threatened with 
failure in their studies. Teachers and the 
principal co-operate in the effort to reduce 


student mortality, and problem cases are given 
special diagnosis and receive individual 
attention. 





In an effort to improve school attendance in 
Spokane, Wash., forty-three principals of 
schools are taking a special course in child- 
accounting methods conducted by the City 
Superintendent of Schools, following the intro- 
duction of a new system of child accounting in 
the public schools of the city. College exten- 
sion credits of the State College of Washington 
will be given to those who complete the course. 
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Webster Has the Words— 


Webster has the words, and I 
Pick them up from where they lie, 
Twist and turn them one by one 
And give them places in The Sun. 


Here a word, and there a word— 
It’s so easy, ’tis absurd! 

I merely range them in a row, 
Webster’s done the work, you know! 


Word follows word, till inch by inch, 

Ihave acolumn! What a cinch! 

I take the words that Webster penned 

And merely lay them end to end! 
—Don Marquis in The New York Sun 





Choosing Colors 


“Yellow, like buttercups, I choose,” said Jean. 
“And I,” said Delle, “bright green, like 
Polly’s wings.” 


“My choice is pink!” cried Mabel, “for I’m 
sure 
Pink roses are the prettiest of all things.”’ 


“Why, children,” said small Rob, “I 
surprised! 
I thought that you and everybody knew 
The prettiest color that is anywhere! 
I choose Old Glory’s Red and White and 
Blue!” —Susanne Alice Ranlett 


am 





a hippo 
ee 
aS 





THE BIG 


COOPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in 
the Union and all of its possessions. 
Write for our free literature. 


DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST. 


National Educational Service, Inc. 


Main Office 
3350 E. Colfax DENVER, COLO. 





PRIMARY EDUCATION — POPULAR EDUCATOR 
DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very serviceable 
institution for school boards and teachers. The right teacher in the 
right position means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 


THE > 


410 PYTHIAN BLDG. 
TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE 


reat Lakes Teachers’ Agency 





SOUTH BEND, IND. eee 


Sell your services in the OPEN market. 








Register with a Teachers’ Agency. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew your” 


NEW YORK 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. 








Teachers’ Agencies do Vocational Guidance of the real kind. 


--FISK TEACHERS AGENCY-- 
E. E. OLP, Manager 811-823, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


For many years leader among teachers agencies. Come to headquarters for teaching positions anywhere 
n the United States. 


That BETTER POSITION isn’t going to hunt you up. 








Go after it. Join an Agency to-day 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Forty-first year. Well prepared Grade Teachers and Supervisors are in good demand at all 
times. Salary range past year from $1000 to $2400. Positions in City Schools, Suburban 
Schools and best schools everywhere. Send for 1926 booklet, “ Teaching as a Business.” 








Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 














Placement is a profession; use it. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


H.R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department E 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


High class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, Public and Private 
Schools. Established 34 years. Write for booklet “How to Apply.’’ 











Products need salesmen—Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 





Teachers Wanted for Schools and Colleges Every Day of the Year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Incorporated 


D. H. COOK, General Manager Branch Offices Home Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Maine, Memphis, Tenn. 


No charge to Employers No charge to candidate until elected Positions waiting for Good Teachers 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENGY ANTED — Wel cuit, wc 


cessful teachers seeking advancement. 
302 Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


‘ Supply never equal to demand for superior teachers 
REGISTRATION FREE Best positions filled early. JOIN NOW! 








Your salary increase is from three to four times your Agency fee. 





s . of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU in 
Professional Service finding for trained and experienced teachers or those just out of college 


or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from school officials and we recommend direct. 
Write for booklet at once. We operate in every state 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Founded by EVERETT O. FISK 


549 Union Trust Bldg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 409 Journal Bldg, Portland, x 
402 Dillaye Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. 210 Title Bldg, Birmingham , Ala. 548 Spring St., Angeles, Cal. 


Send for circular and registration form to any of above addresses 





120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Sell your services in the OPEN market. Register with a Teachers’ Agency. 





Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
RECOMMENDS T*AGHEES. Dols 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Calls come from every state. Positions in the grades, high schools, and colleges. 
free literature. State qualifications briefly. M.S. CoLe, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Write for 


MARION, INDIANA 
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The Need of the Hour 





YOUNG AMERICA 


SERIES 
OF BOOKS 


Stories from American History Showing Our Country’s Patriotism and Progress 





STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS. 


2-3 





Fully illustrated. Large type. 
Price, 75 cents 





STORIES 


or Tae 
UNITED STATES 
‘YOUNGEST READERS’ 


By using the stories of American history in 
teaching children, we insure the development 
of wholesome ideas from the start. 


Let our coming citizens’ first reading lesson 
give them clear, distinct ideas of the real 
purpose of our government. Let them get 
the big vision of granting to others, as well 
as getting for themselves, justice, equality, 
and the right of self-determination. 

















STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN. 3-4 
Fully and quaintly illustrated. Price, 75 cents 





The boys, the girls, even the babies of those 
early days of our country’s history have here 
their appropriate setting. How they were 
cared for, how they lived in and about their 
homes, and how they fared at play, at feasts, 
at school, at church, in the wars and Indian 
troubles, is brightly and truthfully portrayed 
in this beautiful, unique, and highly instructive 
book. Every story has a child for its hero. 


STORIES’ 
OF 


COLONIAL 
CHILDREN 











STORIES OF COLONIAL DAYS. 2-3 
Illustrated by O. M. Long. 246 pp. Price, 75 cents 


Simple history reader on colonial days in Virginia, Carolina, Mary- 
land and Georgia. Vivid black and white illustrations. 

These stories are well told in short sentences, short paragraphs and 
with ,specially helpful illustrations. 










STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN. 2-3 


Cloth. Price, 60 cents 








| “YOUNG AMERICA” SERIES | 
eo_ 


Large type. 


aig pn | Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and 
RED CHILDREN romantic life of red men. These interesting 


myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the 
seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature 
are woven into stories that harmlessly feed 
the young imagination. 




















CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM. 3-4 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Stories of Indian children written for boys and girls. 

The author has adroitly woven about the five little Indian children 
the whole story of an Indian’s life—home, schooling, industry, char- 
acter, manners and customs. Interesting and appealing to children. 
They will read it and remember White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black Duck, 
Shooting Star and Trembling Leaf for many years. 


STORIES OF INDIAN DAYS. 5-6 


Cloth. Price, 60 cents 

These Indian Stories will give the youth of 
our land a vivid realization of the cost in the 
hardships, sufferings and losses of those heroic 
lives of men, women, and even children, who 
prepared the way for our life of to-day in an 
assured peace and prosperity which are the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 























STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. VOLI. 3-4 


Illustrated. Old print reproductions. = 
Price, 75 cents ae ee 


The Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, 
the Boston Tea Party and the grand patriots 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill move along the 
graphic pages in story and illustration with a 
vivid panoramic effect. The vocabulary is 
carefully adapted to third year pupils and the 


author fixes the leading facts by omitting {I} a 
confusing details. \ 














“__ SE DAWES 














STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. VOL. Il. 3-4 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents 
Mrs. Dawes, in this second volume, continues the short, simple 


paragraph method in relating the wonderful story of our country 
through the Revolution and War of 1512. 


AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. VOL. I. 
COLONIAL PERIOD. 4-6 


EF 


STORIES 


Price, 75 cents 
These simple history stories are just the 
kind of easy and interesting reading to whet 
the appetite in child-en for historical study in 
later years. 





The subject matter is attractively 
presented, while the many reproductions of 
antique pictures and articles, together with 
appropriate poems, lend additional value to 
the volume. 























AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
THE REVOLUTION. 46 


Many illustrations. 


VOL. fl. 


Price, 75 cents 

The Revolutionary period is faithfully and vividly depicted. The 
Stamp Act, and brave deeds of the Daughters of Liberty, the Tea- 
Party, the Women of Lexington, and numberless other topics of this 
heroic time, with appropriate poems interspersed, carry the young 
reader with undiminished interest to the closing page. 


AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
ADMINISTRATION, 46 
Illustrated. 


The great transformation from colonies to states, the making of the 
Constitution, the several administrations from that of Washington 
are briefly and happil, sketched. 


VOL. III. 


Price, 75 cents 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


‘t roduction and Notes. rice, 40 cents 
With Introduct 1d Not Price, 40 cent 


This is a sort of story that “needs no bush,” for its reputation is 
world wide, as it captivatingly and effectively teaches the young of 
every nation what it is to have a country, what the duty is which they 
owe to that country and “how central that duty is among all the duties 
of their lives.” 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


With Patriotic Selections and Incidents 
New and edition. 52 illustrations. 
Price, 60 cents 

The plan of the book is to give: (1) The 
(2) The flags 
(3) Anecdotes 
(4) Patriotic selections and 
recitations, prose and poetical, with notes as 


“STORY OFTHE ff 
AMERICAN FLAG [| 


revised FALLOWS 


story of the origin of the Flag. 
of the American Government. 
and incidents. 





needed. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St. 


Ronteten 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Primary Education—Popular Educator 
CONSOLIDATION 


Of World’s Two Greatest Educational Magazines 





BIGGER— BETTER—GREATER 


in Suggestions, Devices, Methods, Aids, Projects, 
Plans and Departments for 


ALL ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


With this issue PRIMARY EDUCATION and POPULAR EDUCATOR combine to give all* 
subscribers greater service. (See editorial announcement on page 383.) 


We know that all teachers will appreciate this combination, because consolidation means 


more pages; more pages mean more articles; more articles mean more helps from experi- 
enced teachers; consolidation means that we can give you 


Two Magazines for the Price of One! 


The material of two great magazines will come to you each school month for the 
price you formerly paid for one magazine. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS! OLD SUBSCRIBERS! 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


FORMERLY NOW 


Primary Education ................. $2.00 Primary Education-Popular Educator 


Popular Educator .................. 2.0 Two magazines in one ......... $2.00 


$4.00 





OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We are also making a special offer of PRIMARY EDUCATION-POPULAR EDUCATOR and 
any of the Helps for Progressive Teachers (see prices in red ink on opposite page). 





NOW is the time to enroll and get this bigger, better, greater magazine and one of 


our Teachers’ Helps at an attractive reduced price. Send direct to us or subscribe 
at your meetings. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION— POPULAR EDUCATOR 


Note At all gatherings of teachers we shall have authorized agents with credentials from the 
Educational Publishing Company. Place orders with them, but give no money to any agent 
who cannot show credentials authorizing him to represent us. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston Street 221 Fourth Avenue 2457 Prairie Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Little Lessons in Peace 


Invitations to Schcol Exercises 








Posters as an Aid to Good Speech 








A Civics Problem for Seventh Grade 


Safety Instruction in Grade Six 





Fire Prevention Posters 














A Magazine for Primary and Grammar Teachers, Principals and Supervisors 




















Re 
FAIRBANKS?’ 


“Home Geography” 


Brought Up to the Minute 


276 PAGES. 143 ILLUSTRATIONS. 9 FULL PAGE COLORED INSERTS 





Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Service 
THE BARLING BOMBER, THE LARGEST AIRPLANE IN THE WORLD 





Edition-=-The last word in Primary Geography 


. Chapter-- Many rewritten 


Illustrations--Over 100 





HOME GEOGRAPHY for Primary Grades needs no introduc- 
tion, for it has long been the Home Geography in all up-to-date 


schools. The revised and reset edition makes Home Geography 
more popular than ever before. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston Street 221 Fourth Avenue 2457 Prairie Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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=| &® BRADLEY'S @© 
os _ PRIMARY MATERIALS 























“The Little Things that Count” 


~ =f. THE MOST careful attention to small details is characteristic of the entire 
Milton Bradley Company line of educational materials. No item is ever 
slighted in manufacture because it must sell at alow price. One feature which 
means much to the primary teacher is the fact that all items are substantially 
boxed; for “‘when the box goes’’, the contents will soon follow. 


— COLORED WOODEN STICKS 

a= BOXES contain colored sticks, ranging in length from 1 inch to 5 in- 

ches. Each length of sticks is tied separately. 

= No. 102—1,000 Sticks in 6 colors, paper box. Price, 40 cents; 
weight, 10 ozs. 

No. 103—1,500 Sticks in 6 colors, polished wood box. Price, 
$1.25; weight, 1 lb. 7 ozs. 


COLORED WOODEN BEADS 
MRS. HAILMANN’S ¥% inch beads, six assorted colors, in spheres, cubes 
















































































Si ee ‘ — and cylinders. All cleanly bored to insure easy stringing. 
ig No. 464—1 gross 14 in. (spheres), 40 cents; weight, 6 ozs. 
» .\ :, a No. 465—1, aa ¥4 in. (spheres), wood box, "$2. 50; weight, 2 Ibs. 


No. 466—1,000 6 - (spheres), pasteboard box, $2.00; weight, 
. 13 ozs. 

No. 470—1 gross 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 40 cents; 
——} weight, 2 lbs. 8 ozs. 

— No. 470A—1,000 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), wood box, 
SS $2.50; weight, 3 lbs. 4 ozs. 
ES 

— 

yy 











No. 473—1,000 (spheres, cubes, cylinders), pasteboard box, 
$2.00; weight, 2 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 470B—3 dozen 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 15 cents; 
weight, 3 ozs. 

No. 470C—1 gross 14 in. uncolored (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 

A nAODK> 40 conte; weight, 8 ozs. 


PRIMARY COUNTING BLOCKS 


No. 8242—These are used for counting and also to teach form, 
- size, comparison of volume, composition and division or analy- 
ea & = sis. The box contains 54 biocks of various sizes. In strong, pol- 

ished wood box. Price, per box, $2.00; mailing weight, 5 lbs. 7 ozs. 


CUBICAL COUNTING BLOCKS 


THESE are 1-inch wooden cubes, plain and in sixteen standard colors. They 
are used for the study of numbers and for form and design. Packed in 
paper boxes. 









































No. 8037—27 colored cubes, paper box, 25 cents; weight, 14 ozs. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


8038—100 plain cubes, paper box, 75 cents; weight, 2 lbs. 

8039—100 colored cubes, paper box, 80 cents; weight, 2 lbs. 

8040—500 plain cubes, in bulk, in paper box, $2.50; weight, 
9 lbs. 4 ozs. 

8041—500 assorted colored cubes, paper box, $2.75; weight, 

















9 lbs. 4 ozs. 


Order by name and number. Enclose check or money order. Add postage 
for parcel post shipment. Address nearest office. 


\, MILTON BRADLEY CO. - Springfield, Mass. 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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FOR 
Information 
AMBLER AND 
FIREPROOF vataluue 
ASBESTOS 
Asbestos 
SCHOOLS Buildings 


SAVE 
CHILDREN’S 
LIVES 


Company 
2013 
Market St. 
Philadelphia 
Pa. 











They are quickly erected and are satisfactory, as noted below. 


THE BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


MEMBERS 
FOR THE COUNTY OF DADE H. H. FILER, CHAIRMAN DIST. 1 
LEMON CITY 
OFFICE OF THE A. G. HOLMES, DIST. 2 
SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT = 
S. E. LIVINGSTON, DIST. 3 


MIAMI, FLORIDA HOMESTEAD 
CHAS. M. FISHER, SECY. & SUPT 
MIAMI 


March 31, 1926. 
Asbestos Buildings Co., 
2013 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


During the school year 1924-25, Miami and Dade County had an average 
public school attendance of 14,385 pupils with all] of our school buildings 
more than loaded to capacity. Last fall our public schools opened with over 
20,000 pupils and today they contain 23,249 in actual attendance. Although we 
had launched a large school building program in anticipation of a heavy 
enrollment, it was impossible to build fast enough or to complete the 
buildings early enough to keep ahead of this enormous increase. We then 
determined to temporarily solve our problem by buying portable buildings and 
placing them at various points over the city and adjacent territory. 


After comparing different types of temporary or portable buildings, we 
selected the single room, fire-proof asbestos school building, as we believed 
it would be the most acceptable to the citizens of this city and county. They 
are safer from danger of fire, can be easily moved when necessary and are 
comfortable both in warm and in inclement weather. They are handsome in 
appearance and we have found them altogether satisfactory. We are constantly 
receiving expressions from the teachers, pupils ind the patrons, and the 
public has commended the school officials for solving the housing problem in 
this manner. 


a 


=s 


Now that all of the 150 Psonic buildings which we ordered from you 
have been ere ected and are bs occupied, I wish to express to you our deep 
satisfaction with the way in whic sh you have handled our orders. From the very 
beginning you have spared no time, trouble or money in your efforts to get 
these buildings to us despite the unusual congestion of freight into Florida 
during the past fall and winter. You have done erything t you have 
promised to do, both in your verbal and written unications 


We have mever had business dealings with any company that has been more 
alert to our needs and has responded more to our requests tha s the 
Asbestos Buildings Company. It has certainly been a pleasure to deal with a 


Company so anxious to give real service. 


( CTAS WW RTCURR Cal Se ee ee 
CMF/C HAS. . FISHER, ountyvy Suverintendent. 
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“The 
101 
Best 

Songs” 


America’s 
MostPopular 
Song Book! 


+2 


OMPILED to meet the needs of 
the progressive music teacher in 
every ps te § the “‘ro1 Best Songs” 
contains a thoroughly representative 
collection of the best songs for school 
use and special occasions. Over 








Prices:'7¢ each in 100 
lots f. 0. b. Chicago 
$1.coperdoz. prepaid 
Less than 12, roc 


TEST AND PRACTICE 
MATERIALS 
IN READING 
The Study-Period Projects provide 
Test and Practice Material in Silent 
Reading for Grades One, Two and 
Three. Primary Grade Seat Work 
is Correlated with Primary Reading 
Development. 
IN ARITHMETIC 
The Lennes Work, Drill and Test 
Sheets in Arithmetic provide in the 
most convenient form all the Sup- 
plementary Materials for Grades 
2-8. Standardized Tests diagnose 
the difficulty. Remedial Drills apply 
the remedy before it is too late. 
Score Cards furnish continual rec- 
ord of individual achievement. 


IN LANGUAGE 
Corrective Exercises for Language 
Errors provide diagnostic tests and 
material for remedial drill of the par- 
ticular language difficulties of pupils 
in the advanced grammar grades. 
Write for Descriptive Folders 











17,000,000 copies have been sold. 


each prepaid 


EVERYDAY SONG BOOK 


For the Schoolroom— the Playground— the Home 


NE of the most comprehensive collections of 
selected Primary and Lower Grade Songs pub- 
lished. Contains over 200 simple melodies carefully 
graded, together with many valuable aids for the 
teacher, a comprehensive teaching plan, suggestions 
for special programs and musical games all children 
enjoy. 
Prices: 7c. each in 100 lots f. 0. b. Chicago. $1.00 
per doz. prepaid. Less than 12, 10c. each prepaid 


101 Famous Poems 


For your own reading 
and pleasure, as an aid 
in teaching, as a handy 
reference book, you will 
find this collection of 
the best English poetry 
unequalled. 


Gift Edition 
$1.50 
Cloth Binding 
$1.00 
Va _ Paper Cover 
\ as 25¢ 
THE CABLE COMPANY 


Book Division 


1201 Cable Building 









2001 Calumet Avenue 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


118 East 25th St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Prismex School Colors 





Prismex 


2001 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago 




















Prismex Water Colors 


| 


Hard Cakes and Semi-Moist 


s WATER 


smex 


Pe) fp eons 


CHICAGO niw ¥ 


Prismex Poster Colors 
18 Colors in glass jars 


Write for Color Card 


Prismex Crayons 
Wax Crayons 
Hard Pressed Crayons 


A New Name for Old 
PRANG QUALITY 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


118 East 25th Street 
NEW YORK 


Prismex 


CHICAGO 
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Repro luctions 


























Pictures 
of the _— 
the doors of 
orld’ 
World’s End of Day Adan the mind 
ae ‘The? : 
Paintings rz erry the magic of 
beauty 
[Pictures 
Feeding Her Birds Millet Baby Stuart Van Dyck 
« - Qu . . 
—_ CENT “4 3 7 2 HE power to transform Bird Pictures in Natural 
or 50 or more. 970 subjects this hard matter-of-fact Colors 
TWO CENT SIZE. 514x8 world into musi¢, poetry and | __ Birds, Fruits, Flowers, Insects, Woods 
For 25 or more. 2250 subjects beauty lies dormant in every | and Minerals. Size 7 x 9. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x 12 child. A teacher whoawakens Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Soka tam 25 elie this power in a child will have | Send 75 cents for 25 Common Birds 
a halo of grateful remem- with a very brief description of each. 
Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects, or brance long after the routi 
C oo at ’ ne Large Artotypes for Frami 
25 for children. Size 5% x 8. work of the school is forgotten. 29 x os : rd : . a 
22 x 28 inches including the margin. 
CATALOGUES Plan to use Perry Pictures in ee each for two or more; $1,25 
; ; ; a or one. Send $2.00 for twe 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for | Your school in September. | above pictures. suteiiiaaes 
64 page Catalogue of 1600 miniature | Send for a Catalogue now. Hand colored, same size, two for 
illustrations, listing 2250 pictures. 9 $3.00; $2.00 for one 











‘he Perr Pictures ©. sox 1, marpen, mass. 











PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


FOR CHILDREN PRICE, $1.50 

aah roe pach ano et A THE BIG 3 

in Primary Writing 
are 


themselves, but since this is often impos- 
sible because of lack of time and skill on 
the part of the teacher it is a fine thing 
that we have a volume suchasthis. The 
book consists of plays and dramas written 


by successful teachers and children under 
normal schoolroom conditions. TA NJ 
— University cf Kentucky News Letter y a 
“9 
Heretofore I have always had to write my own plays, as I could find BI GIN IN E R S 
none simple enough for tiny folks to produce. This volume, “Plays and 
Pageants,” will surely prove a time saver, as well as a delight to teachers. 6“ . 9 


Mary S. Butter, Selma, Alabama 
ne) OU-NGn DAG @ 
interesting and instructive in their simplicity. 


Fiorence J. Martin, Yonkers, N. Y. All three are in a Te 


I find that the majority of the plays require very little in the way of ; 
scenery and costumes. This makes them especially useful in the + a Ad y P. Oa 
- / 

















I consider “Plays and Pageants” the most valuable book on pageantry 
for children ever published. It is artistic and practical, a rare combination, 
I shall be glad to recommend it whenever opportunity offers. 

Grace B. Faxon, Brookline, Mass. 


I like it especially because it has several plays for the different seasons 
and plays suitable for all grades. They are all very childlike, yet very 


schoolroom. IsaBEL A. Connie, Blackwood, N. J. 


It is a book that will prove of service to many in the teaching profession, ‘ fi Pri Te 
something filling a long-felt need. lave to mary eachers 


MARGARET BUCHANAN, Allantic City, N. J. 

It is certainly a volume that will be of much value in dramatic work Q JOSEPH 18) d. 48). CRUCIBLE CO 
with children. Heten L. Newman, Jamaica Plain, Mass. P ° 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


I used one of the plays for my Christmas celebration. 
ELeavor J. Murpuy, Dorchester, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 























OUR FAMOUS “RED SHIELD” ENGLISH CLASSICS 





These titles are accurate and authentic, and are fully annotated. They are well 
printed on good paper and we feel fully warranted in recommending these English 
Classics to secondary and common schools, to public libraries and to literary clubs 
for study and home reading. A large number of these editions are on “authorized 
lists for use in schools” in many of the cities throughout the United States. ' 

















(Manila Cover) 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 
Addison’s Sir Roger De Coverley. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. 
Browning’s Pippa Passes. 
Browning’s Cavalier Tunes. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Chaucer’s Prologue. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
Eliot’s Silas Marner. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Ewing’s Short Life. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. 
Goidsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 
Hale’s Man Without a Country. 
Hawthorne’s Seven Gables. Vol. I. 
Hawthorne’s Seven Gables. Vol. II. 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 
Vol. I. 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 
Vol. II. 


Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends 
Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 


Manila cover, cloth back. Price, 24 cents per copy postpaid. 





Irving’s History of New York. 
Vol. I. 

Irving’s History of New York. 
Vol. II. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. Vol. I. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. Vol. II. 

Irving’s Sleepy Hollow. 

Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. Vol. I. 

Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. 
Vol. II. 

Johnson’s Rasselas. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Longfellow’s Miles Standish. 

Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Vol. I. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Vol. II. 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Macaulay’s Francis Bacon. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. 

Mitchell’s Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Pope’s Essay on Man. 

Pope’s Iliad. 

Pope’s Rape of the Lock 

Poe’s Tales. 

Poe’s Poems. 

Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Spenser’s Faery Queene. Vol. I 

Spenser’s Faery Queene. Vol. II 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 








(Full Cloth) 


Scott’s Marmion. 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra. 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. 
Shakespeare’s King Richard II. 
Shakespeare’s King John. 
Shakespeare’s King Henry V. 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. 
Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale. 
Shakespeare’s King Richard III 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
Vol. I. 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
Vol. II. 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration. 
Waterman’s Graded Memory 
Selections. 


Whittier’s Snowbound. 

Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing 

Shakespeare’s Othello 


Full cloth binding, 40 cents per copy 
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OR thirty-four years Primary Education 
has been the guiding spirit in the 
education of pupils in the elementary 

grades. Its career has been both long and 
honorable. Equally long and honorable 
has been the educational life of Popular 
Educator. Side by side these two have 
gone forward administering to the educa- 
tional needs of innumerable thousands of 
teachers, principals, superintendents, su- 
pervisors, school boards and educators, all 
of whom have, in their turns, influenced 
the lives of millions upon innumerable 
millions of school children, in every civ- 
ilized school district of the world. 


The time has now come when, by joining 
forces, Primary Education and Popular 
Educator intend to enlarge their scope by 
contributing more than ever to the educa- 
tional life of all grades, both elementary 
and intermediate, just as any two great 
forces, when combined, become greater 
and more able to do that thing better, 
which each did well alone. Both are justly 
proud of their achievements in the past, 
yet both look joyfully forward to a future 
bright with the promise of an enlarged 
horizon in which the contribution of each 
will be greater. They do not forget the 
sturdy foundation on which they were 
built; a foundation laid by you, teachers, 
principals, superintendents, supervisors, 
school boards, and parents, as readers 
and contributors. 


Every elementary and intermediate teach- 
er, every principal, superintendent, super- 
visor, and parent will find in Primary 
Education-Popular Educator a firm friend, 


a valued counsellor, such a one as they 
would not be without themselves, such 
a one as they will enthusiatically recom- 
mend to all their colleagues in the school 
world. 


Primary Education and Popular Edu- 
cator have always kept promises made, and 
so their readers will feel doubly assured of 
promises made for the future. It is the 
purpose of Primary Education-Popular 
Educator to broaden the scope of each 
reader of the magazine, whether a teacher 
in city, country, rural, consolidated, or 
platoon school, whether principal, super- 
intendent, supervisor, or parent. 


Every grade teacher should possess 
working plans and methods of the other 
grades. The teacher of special subjects 
should possess the working plans and 
methods of the grade teacher and vice 
versa. This will tend to harmonize the 
working plans and methods of principals, 
superintendents and supervisors, and es- 
tablish that unity of co-operation which 
will be greatly appreciated by all who come 
under its influence. 


Primary Education-Popular Educator 
will publish material by authorities in ‘the 
educational world, the teachers who have 
found that their methods, plans, devices, 
suggestions have met with success, who 
will through its pages pass them on to other 
teachers for the education of the multitude 
—the coming generation. 


Enlarged in volume, wider in scope, 
greater in service—this is your paper— 
Primary Education-Popular Educator. 
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For Character- Building 336 ain FE ag 
THE ATLANTIC READERS Relieved 


/ 


EpITreD. Ry Dr. RANDALL J. CONDON 


Newly elected President of the Department of Superintendence of the National ad 
ucation Association 


Book I ‘THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE Grade IV 


Book II HicH AND FAR Grade V Just a teaspoonful of 
These are the initial volumes in a series of five Readers (for Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
Grades IV to VIII inclusive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s . 
profound personal conviction that “soul culture is the most phate ina glass of cold 
important and most necessary phase of education, and that . d 
the development of personal character is the thing of greatest water stimulates an 

concern.” 


Sai ee refreshes your nerves. 
The three books for the higher grades are now in active es ? 
preparation, and their publication will follow shortly. These A delicious drink that 
readers will be Aélantic Monthly Press Publications, published , o-e 
by Little, Brown, and Company. supplies nourishing 
Designed primarily as basal texts, these books are filled with phosphatestothebody 
material of ethical importance. They are also full of the 


natural interests of developing childhood, of freshness and —aids digestion and gives you 
enthusiasm. Even the notes make delightful reading. . 
Narrative, biography, description, nature studies, essays, new strength, vigor and endur- 
letters, quotations, inscriptions, and truly distinctive poetry At all d . 
have been selected by Dr. Condon, always under the certainty ance. t all druggists. 

that “character is higher than intellect.” Most of his S 50 26 


material is new to school readers. § 

ale price of each volume, 85 cents a S 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY : PHO SPHATE 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 

















Home Work Life of Abraham 


PROGRAMS, RECITATIONS Lincoln 
SONGS and SUGGESTIONS George Washington 


Program Valentine Day 


Programs 
The Tadians HISTORY IN STORY 
Discovery of SONG AND ACTION 


Hallowe’en In Two Volumes By FLORENCE M. MILLER 
October Work Cloth Bound Illustrated Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


Labor Day 














St Patrick’s Day 
and 
Evacuation Day 
Programs 


Spring and Easter 











The Pilgrims Patriots’ Day 


Harvest and WONDERFUL HELPS for the BUSY TEACHER 


es Day SPECIFIC HELPS for SPECIFIC NEEDS 
rograms 


Special Program for 
Patriots’ Day 


re Du>r| LAAs 


Suggestions 
Many Valuable Suggestions on 


Christmas Games GENERAL HISTORY LOCAL HISTORY 
for Yuletide May Day Customs 
and Flower Festival 











a SPECIAL material for SPECIAL DAYS through- 
Programs and out the whole year. Poems, Dialogues, Plays, 
Festivals Dramatic Scenes, Songs and Suggestions. 


~<>s 


Memorial Day 
Program, etc. 








Two exceptionally good books for grade teachers. 
New Year’s Day Best suited for grades four, five and six. Flag Day 

J Flag Stories 

Twelfth Night Flag Drills 


Party EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Bunker Hill 
° ° ° BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Benjamin Franklin 234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. Independence Day 





















































HELPS for Progressive Teachers 





PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR 
CHILDREN 
Price, $1.50 \ games; “wha 
CNILDREIN 
To meet numerous requests, the editor of — 
Primary Epucation has chosen some of the | 
best plays and pageants from PrmAry Epuca- 
TION. Such a book is sure to be a delight. 


Y Ss =a 
ee 
FPLAYS Axp *} 
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DAILY LESSON PLANS IN 
ENGLISH 
By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
Price, 75 cents 
These Lesson Plans are just what their title 
indicates—a lesson in English for each schoo] 


day—arranged by months—from September to 
June—for the first four years of school. 





LANGUAGE GAMES 


By Myra KING 
Price, 75 cents 
This little book provides an excellent method 
of teaching correct habits of speech; the children 
learn while playing games and forget monotony 
in their enthusiasm. 





A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PRO- 
GRAM FOR FIRST GRADES 
By BurRNS and NUNNEY 
Price, 75 cents 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, 
together with concert exercises for selected num- 
bers of each, for Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, 

Lincoln Day, Washington’s Birthday, etc. 


A COMPLETE 


| HOLIDAY PROGRAM 














PLAY, ITS VALUE, AND FIFTY 
GAMES __— 
By Nina B. LAMKIN 4 grag 

on | PLAY | 

Illustrated. Price, 75 cents 1 Vauue 
Many of the games are original, and while ate | 
others are not so new, the teacher will realize 
the unlimited value that can come from well di- 

rected sport. 


ANDFIFTY | 
GAMES. 





























LESSON PLANS IN ARITH- 
METIC 
By KATE K. O’NEILL 
Price, 75 cents 

A needed book. Miss O'Neill has arranged 
her lessons by months for Grades III and IV, 
It is a guide in Number Work, Dictation Work. 
Oral Work, with much drill on the tables. 





HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


By FLORENCE M. MILLER 


Two volumes, illustrated. Price, per 
volume, $1.00 


AND ACTION 
PLORIICE MULE 
vo. a 








In Vol. I, Outlines and Entertainments 
are given for Labor Day, Columbus Day, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and 
the New Year. Vol. II, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, May 
Day, Spring and Easter, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Bunker Hill 
Day, and Fourth of July. , 




















PAPER CUTTING CORRELATED 
——_] | WITH THE COMMON SCHOOL 
eaeeeas ; BRANCHES 
By Bess DIXON 
Price, $1.00 























A successful teacher tells how Paper Cutting 
was correlated with the common school branches. 
The work was motivated, the cuttings were 
freehand and the ideas embodied were advanced by the children. 
Full-page half-tones, nearly forty in number, illustrate the posters 
made from the cuttings. 








GEOGRAPHY GAMES 


By Myra KING 
Price, 75 cents 


Another book of games, dealing with geog- 
raphy as the child comes in contact with it. 
When the geography lessons begin to drag, a 
game chosen will change the atmosphere of the 
classroom and renew attention. 























A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCU- 
PATION WORK 


By Etta MERRICK GRAVES 
Price, per volume, 75 cents 


Vol. I First Term, for September, October, 
November and December. 

Vol. If Second Term for January, February 
and March. 

Vol. III Third Term, for April, May and June. 








SEATWORK AND SENSE- 
TRAINING 


By CurisTIANA M. Mount | ftzxncet | 
Price, 75 cents on 


In “Seat Work and Sense Training,” the 
author has given to teachers material for one 
hundred days, including games, paper cutting 
and folding, drawing and modeling. 























EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. **3exstor S«- 


221 Fourth Ave. 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





Canadian orders require 25 cents extra for postage on magazine 
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iy Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia 

Should bein | 
Every Classroom 


Acclaimed the sensation of all Educational Publications by 
the Leading School Executives and Teachers of America 


“Equip the pupil to think for himself. Fit him with facts that will guide him to his own conclusions. Make him 
a thinker—and your work is well done.” This is modern education—the building of pupils to become 
better citizens —thinking men and women prepared for a useful social and civic life. 














And no educational publication meets the needs of modern teaching as does Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton's 
has been built for the new day in classroom practice. Edited by more than 80 leading educators for present classroom needs. 
Facts are orderly and visualized ... presented in a human-interest way. And more! With Compton's in your classroom, 
right at your elbow is all the information that your pupils may need—made quickly available through Compton’s Fact 
Index, and doubly interesting through Compton’s presentation. 


Asa teaching aid .. . for you as well as for your pupils .. Compton’s offers simplified classroom practice, time saving, and 
greater student interest. At work in every large school system in the United States, in service in thousands of rural schools, 
adopted in many foreign countries as well .. . you should give Compton’s graphic, pulsing pages a place in your classroom 
too. Know this modern, pictured encyclopedia. See for yourself why leading educators everywhere have accorded it an 
endorsement greater than any educational work has ever before received. 


4500 pages; more than 8000 illustrations. In active use in England; Italian translation well on 


Seventh edition; 10 volumes, specially reinforced by our exclusive DURA-BOUND PROCESS. 
its way to completion; a Swedish edition started. Write today for sample pages or order direct 
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58 E. Washington St.~ Chicago 
“The Accepted Educational Standard” 














